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The Parties’ 


HE Independent candidate did not win the by-election 
at Bury St. Edmunds. But she gave the official 
nominee a run for his money and polled 44 per cent of 
the votes cast: The result will not do very much to alter 
the atmosphere of latent crisis in party circles—an atmo- 
sphere that has rather been heightened by the long 
deliberations of the Labour Party executive and by the 
open declaration of the newly-elected Liberal President 
in favour of ending the party truce. 

As is always the case in party warfare, the words that 
are being used bear only a distorted relation to the truth. 
There is, for example, much talk of “ disloyalty,”: when 
all that is in question is the best way of giving expression 
to the will of the people. Much play is made with the 
pleasure that the election of such-and-such a candidate 
will give to Dr Goebbels, or alternatively to Marshal 
Stalin, when none of the contests has shown any likelihood 
of altering the action of Britain towards either its allies or 
its enemies. There is, finally, much invocation of “ national 
unity.” This is the most curious cry of all, for if by unity 
is meant complete agreement on all political questions 
it manifestly does not exist and cannot be created by 
refusing to admit the fact, while if by unity is meant united 
concentration on the primary aim of winning the war, no 
one but the fanatics is trying to disturb it. 

The real explanation of what is happening is not to be 
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Dilemma 


_ found in such high-falutin’ phraseology ; it is more simple. 


The party politician is caught in a dilemma. On the one 
hand, the leaders of all the major parties in the country 
are in the Government, and no one wants them out of the 
Government. It is a necessary part of the mechanism of the 
British constitution that they should be supported by their 
parties. But, on the other hand, the electorate shows a 
distressing tendency to vote against the candidates put 
forward by this all-party Government. It is not merely the 
nature of the politician to seek votes, but his duty, and he 
is naturally disturbed by the evidence that the voter does 
not like what he is doing. Just what it is that the voter 
objects to is not quite so clear. Like Alice, he is in that 
state of mind that he wants to deny something, only he 
does not know what to deny, “a nasty, vicious frame of - 
mind,” the Red Queen called it. So the party politicians 
run round like the mice in some of the psychologists’ more 
tantalising experiments, very worried but unable to find 
the way out. 

The malaise affects the politicians of the Left in the 
greatest degree. For whatever may be obscure about the 
public mood, it is clearly one of reaction against the habits 
of mind and action that ruled the country in the twenty 
years between the wars—in short, against Baldwinian or 
Chamberlainite Toryism. The Left parties consequently 
think that they have nothing to lose and much to gain 
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from a resumption of party politics, and though the party 
leaders are standing very firm,’there is an increasing 
number of breakaways—by-election candidates who are 
orthodox Liberals or Labour men save for the formal label 
of “ Independence ” they hang round their necks. 

But it would be wrong to suppose that the Tories are 
wholly on the defensive. There is, admittedly, a trend 
away from Baldwinism. But that does not necessarily mean 
that there is a trend to Labour. There are two possible 
cleavages of opinion—between the Right and the Left, and 
between the Old and the New—and there is some evidence 
that the voter’s objection to Old Guard Toryism is not 
that it is Right, but that it is Old. It is certainly true that 
there are no signs of any enthusiasm for Labour. On one 
of the few occasions when the matter has been tested, at 
Kirkcaldy, very nearly as many electors voted for an ex- 
treme brand of Scottish Nationalism as for the official 
Labour candidate. And certainly, if the question is between 
the Old and the New, there can be nothing much Older 
than the Labour Party—unless it be the Tradé Unions. 

Moreover, the practical politicians of the Conservative 
Party have another argument. It is one thing to vote for 
the Independent at a by-election, or to vote Labour rather 
than Conservative in a Gallup Poll. It would be an entirely 
different thing to vote for Attlee rather than Churchill, 
which would be the issue at a General Election. The 
Tories are watching the tricks being taken against them, 
and their trumps can be played only in a General Election. 
So they, too, are getting restless. 

Several ingenious compromise plans are being put for- 
ward. For example, it has been suggested that the parties 
should fight each other in the by-elections, but continue 
to collaborate at Westminster. This, it is true, appears to 
be what the electorate wants the politicians to do. But 
it is asking too much. It would work only if contested 
by-elect’ons did not usually result in any change in party 
representation. But if, as seems probable, contested by- 
elections in present circumstances led to heavy losses of 
seats by one party (whether or not they were won by the 
other), the basis of the coalition at Westminster would 
certainly be undermined. Another proposal often put for- 
ward (though more frequently for application immediately 
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after the armistice than while the German war is still 
going on) is that the coalition should be dissolved, a 
general election held and the coalition promptly reformed. 
But, apart altogether from the inevitable post-election 
recrimunations, how is it supposed that this would alter 
anything? Can it be imagined that some re-shuffle of the 
party representation in the Commons and the Government 
would effect any change in policy? The Labour Party may 
be able to win more seats, but what it needs is more 
characters. 

There is, in fact, no escape from the dilemma. Either 
the coalition and its necessary counterpart, the electoral 
truce, will continue, or else there will be a return to one- 
party government with a General Election to settle which 
party it shall be. It is highly unlikely that there is any way 
of evading this dogmatism. What is not quite so certain is 
which of the two is preferab-e. It has always been asserted. 
as a matter that required no proof, that an all-party coali- 
lition is the proper form of government for war-time. But 
of all the democratic belligerents, Great Britain is the 
only one to prefer this solution. A return to party govern- 
ment would probably not be an unmitigated disaster. 
But it would certainly have its disadvantages. It would be 
a pity to lose Mr Bevin and Mr Morrison or Mr Eden and 
Sir John Anderson, let alone the Prime Minister himself. 
Though there can be no certainty, there can be very little 
doubt that a continuance of the present coalition, at least 
until Hitler is disposed of, is the best procedure. 

This means that the electoral truce must be maintained. 
and that anyone with any sense of responsibility should 
assist in its maintenance. It does not mean that the 
electorate can safely be treated in the contemptuous way 
that has been all too frequently in evidence ; they must 
be given good candidates and a.policy of more than hero- 
worship. Nor does it mean that the present arrangement 
either can or should continue beyond the German armis- 
tice. Nor, least of all, does it mean that the two major 
parties should comfort themselves with the belief that the 
future lies between them. For the real tont of the dilemma 
lies in the fact that there is no party in ihe land which 
in policy and personalities, in creed and competence com- 
bined, meets the wishes of the people. 


A Policy for Germany 


R CHURCHILL’S statement to Parliament on 
February 23rd suggested—what was in any case 
the general assumption—that the Conference at Teheran 
discussed the peace terms to be imposed on Germany. 
It is reported, too, that the European Commission is 
at work on the formulation of agreed terms. Obviously, 
the policy adopted towards Germany will be the core 
of the peace. Germany’s central position between eastern 
and western Europe will give it ground for balancing 
and manoeuvring between Russia and Great Britain, if 
by the end of the conflict they have failed to concert 
their policy. After the last war, there was suspicion and 
misunderstanding between France and Britain from the 
first days of the peace because the attempt to achieve 
an agreed policy broke down. There were ambiguities in 
the Treaty—or at least there were serious differences 
between the interpretations put upon it by the British 
and the French, and when, in 1923, the French, acting, 
as they maintained, in accordance with the Treaty, 
imposed sanctions single-handed in the Ruhr, they 
aroused a storm of righteous indignation in Britain which 
Hitler was still able to exploit thirteen years later when 
he remilitarised the Rhineland. Nothing undermined the 
Anglo-French entente so potently as the growing diver- 
gence of views over Germany in the two countries. If 
Russia, Britain, and the United States fail to agree on 
their treatment of Germany, if they fail to embody that 
agreement without ambiguity in a treaty, and if they 
fail to enforce the treaty they have written, then the 
second German Peace will go the way of the first. 
It is rot merely a matter of agreeing on the terms 
of a treaty at the moment of signature. Much more vitally, 


it is a matter of securing agreed enforcement of those 
terms. The settlement with Germany will be built to last. 
Its terms will have to stand the test of ten, twenty, thirty 
years’ change in mood and power. If the peace settle- 
ment is such that by 1955 or 1965 any one of the vic- 
torious Great Powers is unwilling to use force to resis 
its violation, the tragedy of the 1920s and 1930s will be 
repeated. The need for mutual enforcement removes the 
problem from the plane of the imponderables—the degree 
of guilt of all Germans or most Germans or some 
Germans, their “rights” or lack of rights—and 
brings it down to a level on which the British politician 
is completely at home. For one of the limiting factors 
on mutual enforcement is what the British people are 
likely to accept in the burdens of enforcement. The 
politician is dealing here with something of which he 
has twice had experience in thirty years—the degree ot! 
willingness of the average citizen to go to war, and his 
views, when he is at peace, on what constitutes a reason 
for going to war or preparing for war. This is the test 
to which the peace terms for Germany must be submitted 
—the foreseeable reactions of ordinary people in ten years 
time. Sixteen years after Versailles, they would not go 
to war to prevent the rearmament of Germany. Seventeen 
years after Versailles, they gave Hitler some emotional 
support when he reoccupied the Rhineland. The British 
mentality—and to a lesser extent the American—has no 
doubt been modified by the horrors perpetrated by Hitler. 
The British would now resist some infractions of the 
settlement which they previously treated with com- 
placency. But how many? And in how many would they 
get support from America? For how many things will 
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it be possible to get the two peoples to take up arms 
when some new Saldwin sits in Downing Street and 
some new Coolidge in the White House? The answer will 
be somewhat difierent in the 1950s from the 1920s, but 
there is no evidence to suggest tnat the British have made 
the kind of mental somersault that the maintenance of a 
really Carthaginian peace would entail. 

Those who support a Carthaginian peace sometimes 
argue that enforcement is no longer the crucial problem, 
because Russia will do the enforcing, however brutal the 
terms. This argument begs any number of questions. Will 
Russia be willing alone to maintain large armies of 
occupation in other lands and to divert any energies from 
the tremendous task of internal reconstruction? Would 
British or American failure to participate in the enforce- 
ment be accepted in Moscow as an amiable foible—or 
as ground for suspicion that Britain and America were 
more interested in coming to terms with Berlin than in 
enforcing the treaty? Would the domination of one Power 
over the whole of Germany be acceptable, in the long 
run, to the rest of the world? The terms for Germany 
must not only be agreed mutually. They must be capable 
of mutual enforcement. 

When the Allied statesmen meet to discuss the peace 
terms for Germany—in the momentous atmosphere of 
Teheran or the leisurely atmosphere of St. James’s Square 
—the British delegates should have the device “ Remem- 
ber the Rhineland ” pinned to their desks, If that historic 
example of British preference for non-intervention is 
taken as’ the yardstick to judge the practicability of the 
terms, if nothing is put in the treaty that is not enforce- 
able, it is possible that the settlement will last out this 
generation. It will not be a lenient settlement, for un- 
doubtedly the general attitude towards Germany is stiffer 
than it was in 1919. It is not inconceivable—indeed it is 
probable—that in ten or twenty years’ time the British 
would be prepared to go to war to enforce German dis- 
armament or to prevent the coming to power of a mili- 
tarist clique. They might well be persuaded to use force 
to maintain some territorial rectifications, although the 
size of the transfers and the manner in which they were 
effected would naturally influence the British attitude. 


‘They would very possibly be ready, in the first few years 


after the war, to intervene for the purpose of collecting 
reparations, provided that the method of collecting them 
did not obviously flout all common sense. It is even 
possible that the British would fight in ten or twenty 
years’ time to keep Germany’s major industrial areas 
under some system of international control. The strict 
maintenance of terms such as these would certainly 
cripple Germany’s power to make war, but it would give 
the mass of the German people a reasonable chance of 
making a living and ultimately settling down with their 
neighbours. And the certainty that any infringement of 
the terms would be met instantly by armed force used 
in concert might have a stabilising effect. 

But it is most unlikely that the British or the American 
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people would be ready to perpetuate, if necessary by war, 
anything resembling the system of forced lavour waich is 
very generauly regarded as one of the worst features of 
totalitarian tyranny. They would hardly be ready to 
destroy Germany’s industrial system and crush all 
attempts to rebuild it, since such a policy would im- 
poverish Germany’s neighbours quite as radically as 
Germany itself. Above all, can it be thought likely that 
they would fight a war in ten or twenty years’ ume to 
prevent Bavaria rejoining Saxony or the Rhineland re- 
joining Prussia? The dismemberment of Germany is of 
all policies the one on which the Allies are least likely 
to be agreed after the passage of years and least likely 
to uphold by force. And it should be borne in m.nd that 
the more the settlement itself is accompanied by mas- 
sacres, exterminations and violence against German 
civilians, the more the resolution of Britain and America 
will be at the mercy of German propaganda later on. 

Mr Churchill’s statement in the Commons suggested 
that the yardstick used at Teheran was neither the prac- 
ticable test of enforcement nor the impracticable test of 
the merits and demerits of the Germans. It suggested a 
new and very unhappy expedient—that the terms for 
Germany are being worked out by the negative pro- 
cess of fixing all the Allies’ claims on Germany 
—to security, to reparations, to manpower, to land 
—and then accepting the aggregate as the basis of 
the final settlement. Mr. Churchill endorsed the prin- 
ciple of territorial compensation for the Poles, then 
passed on to the general principle that Germany could 
not claim “as of right” to be covered by the Atlantic 
Charter with its renunciation of territorial transfers made 
without the agreement of the people concerned. It is 
true that the German people have forfeited any claim 
to have their “rights” considered. But if this is put 
forward as the only principle of the settlement, the final 
result is not very likely to stand the only really valid 
test of a wise and enduring settlement— the readiness ° 
of the victors to uphold it not only on the morrow of 
victory when the German people will in any case be 
powerless, but ten or twenty years later on when, for 
good or evil, the Germans will have recovered from the 
prostration of defeat. 

There can be no question of condoning the Germans. 
The peace terms must be severe and public opinion is 
ready for severity. But the limits of severity must be fixed 
not by the goodness or badness of the Germans but by 
the firmness and resolution of the victors. In all the dis- 
cussion of German peace terms, the debate has always 
raged over the symptoms and diagnosis of the patient. 
Little thought has been spared for the skill and decision 
of the doctors. Now at last they have come together for 
consultation—first in Teheran, now by proxy on the 
European Commission. If they can agree on a cure and 
know that in 1955 and in 1965 they will still be as fully 
resolved to continue the treatment, Europe may be spared 
the inanities and tragedies of the interwar years. 
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South Wales 


HE effects of the war on former “ Special Areas,” in 
Scotiand and on the North-east coast, have been 
discussed in recent issues of The Economist. In South 
Wales the position is fundamentally the same. A highly 
industrialised area, depending largely on heavy industry 
and the export trade, it suffered acutely during the Great 
Depression. In 1936, 141,770 workers, 34.2 per cent of 
its insured population, were unemployed. To-day, as a 
result of armament production, it is experiencing condi- 
tions of full employment. Its concern is how to maintain 
this level of work when the war is over. 

Wales, however, has certain character'stics, both positive 
and negative, which distinguish its position from that of 
the other Special Areas and make its problems in some 
respects easier, and in others more difficult, to solve. A 
sheltered and mountainous region, Wales has received a 
proportion of new’ war industry which seems lavish by 
comparison with the more vulnerable North-east coast. 
Nothing precise can be said about the numbers engaged 
in war production, but the figures are very large. Nearly 
a dozen Royal Ordnance factories, employing many 
thousands, manufacture shells and explosives, guns, small 
arms and ammunition, and fill shells. A number of engi- 
neering and electrical firms have been evacuated to Wales, 
or have established daughter plants there. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries has opened a metal works in a town where 
nearly three-quarters of the insured population were out 
of work before the war. A new development has been the 
introduction of light alloys, magnesium and aluminium, 
though production has recently been curtailed. The trading 
estate at Treforest employs three times as many workers 
- as before the war, and has switched wholly from the pro- 
duction of light consumer goods to war work. A most 
significant and novel feature has been the tremendous 
increase in the number of women employed. 


The questions generally asked are whether the wartime 
plants can be used in peace and whether the evacuated 
firms will remain. The purely engineering ROFs could 
probably easily be converted to the production of light 
engineering goods, such as household equipment and 
fittings. The enormous capacity of shell-filling and 
explosives factories presents a more difficult problem. If 
they cannot be converted, some could be retained for 
storage or for arsenals. But in many cases the ROFs have 
‘ been located, for strategic reasons, in remote sites and 
they involve a great deal of travelling. 

In a sense South Wales is experiencing a foretaste of its 
transition problems. The curtailment of the Ministry of 
Supply programme has already led to a reduction in the 
labour force of certain ROFs and to the transference of 
mobile labour—a very sore point with the Welsh, who 
have bitter memories of industrial transference during the 
depression. There are still pockets of immobile labour, 
largely married women and semi-fit miners, and Wales is 
anxious to receive any new war. work that may be planned. 
But it is difficult, at this stage of the war offensive, to 
envisage the establishment of new war industries on a 
scale sufficient to absorb the existing pockets of surplus 
labour. The decision to curtail the production of mag- 
nesium and aluminium—dictated by economic-strategic 
reasons at the highest level—has been received with 
apprehension. Certain evacuated firms are understood 
to be seriously contemplating permanent settlement 
in Wales. Their managements are enthusiastic about the 
quality and adaptability of the labour, though less so about 
the area’s amenities and social life. It is obvious, if new 
industry is to be attracted to South Wales, that there will 
have to be a bold programme to improve amenities and 
communications and to build new houses, while shortage 
of suitable factory premises may be a serious deterrent. 

The Welsh Reconstruction Advisory Council, under the 
chairmanship of Principal J. F. Rees, of University College, 
Cardiff, has just presented a memorandum to Sir William 
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in Transition 

Jowitt on the problems and future needs of South Wales. 
The Council has been limited by its terms of reference, 
which commit it to proceed at the Government’s recon- 
struction pace. Until, therefore, the Government announces 
its decision on: the planning and location of industry—the 
trinity of Bariow, Scott and Uthwatt—local effort must be 
frustrated. The Council, it seems, has also beén hampered 
by a certain reluctance on the part of leading industries 
to give evidence or put forward concrete proposals. Their 
excuse is plausible: that the future of the coal and iron 
and steel industries cannot be determined locally; and 
with no knowledge of the plans for international trade or 
the terms of the peace settlement they cannot estimate 
their capacity or pian their organisation. They, too, are 
waiting for a lead from the Government. 

South Wales is dependent on heavy industries. Before 
the war about a third of its insured population were 
employed in coal and about 11 per cent in iron and steel 
and tinplate. Whatever new industries may be developed 
or directed to the area, they will be subsidiary to the 
basic industries and cannot take their place. It is here 
that the negative features emerge ; they concern efficiency 
and technique. The tinplate industry, which is practically 
confined to Wales, ‘is a case in point. Its problems and 


prospects require separate examination, but they can be © 


briefly indicated here. The industry, even before the war 
employing about 25,000 workers and producing 905,000 
tons annually, was only working at 70-75 per cent of 
nominal capacity. Since the war, production has been 
concentrated, and about two-thirds of the mills have been 
closed or used for storage. Many will never reopen. It is 
generally accepted that the Ebbw Vale strip mill, with two 
or three other plants on the same lines, could supply all 
the tinplate needed. The old-fashioned, high-cost method 
of production is finished. Moreover, it is impossible to 
estimate the likely post-war demand for tinplate—half of 
the South Wales output is normally for export—especially 
if the use of plastic substitutes is developed. In any case, 
however, technological improvements and reorganisation 
will create unemployment, and work will have to be found 
for displaced tinplate workers. The short-term outlook 
for steel is more encouraging. There is bound to be a 
large demand for steel for post-war reconstruction in 
Europe and at home, and to implement the Government’s 
policy of pre-fabricated temporary houses. 

Of greater importance, and even more uncertainty, is 
the future of coal. South Wales is an old coalfield and 
technically less efficient than many other districts. The ex- 
tent of mechanisation is relatively small, owing partly to 
geological difficulties and also to lack of capital investment. 
Some of its pits are already being financed as “ necessitous 
undertakings.” The manpower situation is acute. The 
numbers employed fell from 250,000 in 1924 to about 
130,000 to-day, and are still declining. Some thousands 
are expected to be certified by medical boards as suffering 
from pneumoconiosis, and therefore to leave the industry— 
unless measures both for rehabilitation and for allaying 
coal dust are extended and accelerated. The position is 
particularly serious in the anthracite pits of West Wales. 
Lack of labour will make even more acute the pressure for 
efficiency in technique, for reorganisation and larger output 
per worker. 

Immediately after the war, of course, there will be an 
enormous demand for coal, especially if Europe’s pits are 
put out of action. The tendency to push coal exports, to 
counterbalance the loss of foreign investments, may be 
inevitable, but it can hardly be relied upon in the long 
run. The importance of efficient coal utilisation and of the 
development of coal by-products is now widely recognised. 
A first step should be a comprehensive survey of the 
area’s coal resources, and eventually the aim should be the 
development of an integrated policy for the exploitation 
of the nation’s fuel resources as a whole. A decision is 
required about an oil-from-coal industry in South Wales. 
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where the steam coal is particularly suitable for the Fischer- 
Tropsch process. There is already a low temperature 
carbonisation plant at Pencoed, which could be extended. 
Colonel W. C. Devereux, Chairman of International Alloys, 
Limited, has put forward an ambitious scheme for develop- 
ing electrical and chemical industries, based on coal. 
But these are not questions to be settled simpiy on techno- 
logical or social grounds. They are economic problems. 
To build up high-cost activities in Wales or any other 
Special Area, simply to keep work in the region, might be 
nationally disastrous and locally a very grave delusion. 
The cost of generating electricity from coal, for instance, 
may be prohibitive, especially if the upward trend of coal 
prices continues. It is uncertain whether the necessary 
finances would be forthcoming or whether such a project 
could be realised within the Sassen of private enter- 
prise. 

Part of the answer may be the Severn barrage. The 
scheme has considerable support locally, where it is repre- 
sented as promising to do for South Wales what the 
Dnieper dam did for the Ukraine, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the Southern American states, and what 
the Hydro-electricity Bill may do for Scotland. The pro- 
ject would hardly take less than ten years to complete, 
but ten years is a short time in a long-term plan. It is 
also argued that work on the barrage might hold up 
the building of the Severn bridge, which has been 
approved by the Government and for which there is 
immediate. need. 

The whole question of improving transport and com- 
munications of South Wales is cruc al, While the Severn 
bridge would provide a link with Bristol and the West of 
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England, there is an equal need for a road to join North 
and South Wales. Local railway services need to be over- 
hauled, and the electrification of the lines running up the 
valleys deserves to be considered. The dock and harbour 
facilities are modern: and could take greatly increased 
shipping, not exclusively coal. Before the war the six 
main Great Western Railway harbours between them 
handled nearly 28 million tons. Wales is hoping to get 
its share of transatlantic air transport, and it also aims at 
catering for an expansion in tourist traffic. In both these 
respects Wales is a rival to Scotland, but, if there are 
to be developments in civil aviation and universal holi- 
days with pay, the rivalry could be friendly, and the 
criterion of success not national charity but local efficiency 
and adaptability. 

In a limited space it is impossible to do more than 
draw attention to the most important needs. Wales’s great 
resources cannot be too strongly emphasised. The 
prime necessity of the future will be to develop 
technique and encourage research, especially in coal 
utilisation and coal getting, and to increase the adaptability 
of labour and the mechanisation of methods. Some two 
million people cannot again be condemned to live in idle- 
ness and squalor ; but they can only be given the work 
and opportunities they are entitled to within a policy of 
national full employment and productive efficiency, not 
regional protection. Each of the Special Areas is, under- 
standably, pushing its wares and staking its claims ; and 
while there are Special Areas, there can be no Full Employ- 
ment. But the only right and economic way in which to 
proceed is to plan for each so that its resources will fit 
in best with the maximum national advantage. 


Army Education 


F the man in the street were asked “ What is Army 
Education?” he would probably reply, if at ail, 

“ ABCA.” This is -partly because the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs came in for much publicity at the time of 
the ban on Sir William Beveridge’s summary of his report 
on social security, and partly because the method of 
ABCA, by discussion groups, has become increasingly 
popular. But ABCA is only a small part of the whole 
scheme of Army Education, and a very recent innovation. 
Army Education is actually more than a century old. 
The first regimental school was established in 1811, and 
the rank of schoolmaster sergeant was created by Royal 
Warrant in 1846. There developed a special corps of 


* army schoolmasters, whose function it was to provide 


recruits with an elementary standard of education. It 
is true that the early Army Education bore very little 
resemblance to the present system. Recruits were rough, 
rude and illiterate, fitted for nothing better than to take 
the King’s shilling, and their schoolmasters were content 
to teach the three Rs, and inculcate the doctrines of 
sobriety and obedience. It was not, in fact, until the end 
of the last war that the modern scheme of Army Educa- 


tion began to take shape. Voluntary schemes for lectures 


and classes were provided for the troops in France, and 
these were co-ordinated and extended in 1918 under 
Lord Gorell. 

After the armistice, a committee on adult education 
was appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, and 
its report set down as a guiding principle that 

educational training must form an integral part of the 

daily life of members of the forces of the Crown. 


The result was the formation of the Army Education 
Corps, charged with the soldier’s general education, the 
provision of tests and .examinations, the elementary 
education of his children, where civilian schools were not 
available, and provision for the education of officers. But 
the reforms were short-lived. Army Education was one 
of the first victims of post-war economy. For nearly 
twenty years, schemes for democratising the soldier?s 
education stayed in cold storage. The personnel of the 
Army Education Corps tended to revert to the old 


“army schoolmaster” type. Education, apart from 
technical instruction, remained a sideline to military 
training. . 

' The outbreak of the present war provided an excuse 
for suspending education activity. Most of the members 
of the AEC were transferred to.“ other duties,” ‘and as 
the Times Educational Supplement commented: 


It seems almost incredible that in these days, when the 
mental qualities of an army are as important as its military 
equipment, the Army Education Corps. should have been 
disorganised and many of its personnel transferred to 
other duties. 

It was left to the universities and voluntary bodies to 
provide some kind of educational facilities for the grow- 
ing civilian army. Makeshift machinery was evolved for 
providing lectures, courses and’ classes on all sorts of 
subjects, some good, some bad, very many ind fferent 
In March, 1940, a committee was set up under General 
Haining, to investigate the problems of welfare, educa- 
tion and recreation for the army in wartime. It approached 
its task in much the same spirit as the earlier committee, 
and reported that 


The first business of the army is to‘ make a good soldier, 
but it is just as important to look after health of mind as 
health of body. ‘ 

A civilian director was appointed to the War Office, and 
the AEC was expanded. The basis was laid for the pre- 
sent developments. 

These developments have, on the face of it at least, 
been most remarkable. The modern soldier has a range 
of opportunity for learning and self-expression which 
would have been thought impossible in the last war. He 
can—in theory, at any rate—ask for and receive instruc- 
tion on any subject, ranging from bee-keeping to 
astronomy, or how to play the trombone to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Lecturers, drawn from the 
panels supplied by the Regional Advisory Committees, 
travel round the country and lecture even to the most 
isolated units. Under the Winter Scheme, introduced in 
November, 1942, three hours a week out of training time’ 
are devoted to education. One hour is for “ education as 
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a soldier ”’—this includes such subjects as map-reading, 
regimental history, calculation and message writing. 
Another hour is for “education as a citizen”; the object 
of the “ citizen’s hour” is to show the soldier what he 
is fighting for, to tell him something about his own 
country, and to equip him for taking an active part in 
democratic citizenship after the, war. The series of 
pamphlets issued under the general title of “The 
British Way and Purpose,” deaiing with the British 
poutical and judicial system, economic organisation, 
social services, Imperial and foreign relations, and 
such subjects, provide the factual basis for dis- 
cuss.on. In the third hour—‘“ the so:dier as an indi- 
vidual”—he can do more or less what he likes— 
handicrafts, languages, music, painting, or informed dis- 
cussion. He can follow the numerous correspondence 
courses which have been organised under the education 
scheme, or undertake vocational training for the profes- 


sion of his choice. In addition to the Winter Scheme, 


there is ABCA, one hour a week’s compulsory discussion 
on current topics, between the officer and his unit. 

The scheme is thus comprehensive and positive, in 
contrast to the early stages, when Army Education was 
primarily regarded as a means to relieve boredom. The 
returns of attendance at lectures, classes and correspon- 
dence courses are very large. But, though there is real 
interest, there are many limiting factors. One, probably 
the most important, is due to the shortcomings of. the 
educational system which took boys and girls away from 
school at 14 and plunged them into industry, many of 
them in blind-alley jobs, which allowed no opportunity 
for further training or advancement. With such a back- 
ground, it is not surprising to find indifference, 
ignorance and lack of interest among a considerable pro- 
portion of serving men and women. The officers who are 
responsible for instruction in the units may themselves 
be uninterested or unqualified. The idea of ABCA is to 
tighten the bonds between an officer and his men. This 
may work, but it may also have the opposite effect. It 
may often happen that men in the units have more 
knowledge of a subject than their officers. Adult educa- 
tion is a specialised job, for which some people have a 
gift, and others have not. : 

More scope could be given to the actual members of 
the Army Education Corps, which might well have the 
independent status, say, of the RAMC—a step which 
would follow logically from the Haining Committee’s 
recommendation to treat health of mind on a level with 
health of body. Outside lecturers should get to know far 
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mental backgrounds, and what the intention of their talks 
is to be. There is still too much formal pretence, too 
much rhetoric, too much preaching and teaching above 
troops’ heads and away from what they themselves really 
want and understand, too much organisation and adminis- 
tration, form-filling and statistics-taking, and too few real 
concrete results in terms of worth-while education. There 
is always the suspicion that in large part Army Educa- 
tion, apart from the straightforward schoolmastering of 
the AEC, tends to become the invention of those whose 
job it is to run it. 

How far can the troops, in any case, hear or say what 
they wish? Is discussion free? In theory there is no ban 
on controversial subjects, and in practice many units do 
discuss freely all manner of contentious issues, political 
or religious. But, locally, lecturers have been withdrawn 
because their politics are not acceptable, and inevitably, 
pernaps, certain Commanding Officers have banned cer- 
tain speakers or subjects. One CO barred a discussion 
on equality of opportunity in education as “ sheer 
Socialism”; another refused a suggested course on the 
comparative theory of fascism, democracy and com- 
munism as “political” and “controversial.” These 
examples are not typical, but censorship of this sort by 
local “ Blimps ” cannot but be . It must increase 
the cynicism there from the start in the men’s minds. Are 
they being given what they want to talk about, or what is 
good for them? Inevitably, COs have a dominating in- 
fluence in their units ; but it is desirable that, within the 
limits dictated by genuine military considerations, as much 
latitude as possible both in subject and discussion should 
be allowed. : 

As the end of the war approaches, Army Education 
assumes increasing importance. It will be crucial in the 
demobilisation period, as was seen twenty-five years ago. 
Apart from vocational training, which is important and 
popular, the ideal to be kept in sight is that every man 
and woman should come back to civil life better, not 
worse, equipped to contribute to the work of a demo- 
cratic society in the post-war world. The army to-day is 
interested mainly in the problems of demobilisation and 
jobs after the war. It would greatly help the tasks of the 
Army Education authorities if closer links could be esta- 
blished between them and the various Government 
departments actively engaged in the making of post-war 
plans. Mr. P. R. Morris, who took up his appointment as 
Director of Army Education this month, enters the field 
at a crucial time. He will need the fullest co-operation 
from the army authorities, the civil‘an education depart- 


more what kind of audiences they will have, with what ments, and from the men in the Forces themselves. 


NOTES OF 


Time in Finland 


The Soviet Foreign Office has published the armistice 
terms for Finland which were comniunicated to M. 
Paas.kivi in Stockholm. The Russian proposals have been 
almost universally recognised as reasonab.e and generous. 
The official Soviet statement puts particular emphasis on 
the fact that the Soviet Government has not demanded 
Finland’s unconditional surrender. Nor is an occupation 
of Helsinki and other Finnish towns by Soviet troops en- 
visaged. More surprisingly still, Moscow has not made the 
re-shuffling of the present Finnish Government a condition 
for negotiations, though the official communiqué stresses 
the Russians’ distrust of that Government, and qualifies 
the agreement to negotiate with it by a clause which speaks 
about matters “concerning the cessation of hostilities.” 
Once this objective is achieved—it may be deduced—a re- 
construction of the Government in Helsinki may again be 
demanded. The more immédiate demands presented 
to the Finns include: the rupture of relations with Ger- 
many and the internment of .German troops in Finland, 
the latter to be carried out by Russian forces if the Finns 
consider this task to be beyond their powers; the re- 
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establishment of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of 1940 as well 
as the w.thdrawal of the Finnish troops to the 1940 frontier ; 
and the immediate repatriation of Soviet and Allied 
pr.soners of war and deportees. The demand for the intern- 
ment of German troops in Finland meets with considerable 
sentimental opposition from the Finns, an attitude with 
which there can be no sympathy in Allied countries. Should 
the Finns agree to this demand, Russian military action in 
Finland may be confined to the northern areas where 
General Dietl’s seven or eight divisions are concentrated. 
The Finns wou'd in this case be spared a massive Soviet 
occupation which they may have some ground to fear. It 
is in Finland’s own interest not to give the Germans the 
time to switch their forces to the centre or to the south of 
the country. Three further issues—demobilisation, repara- 
tions for damage and the status of the PRetsamo area—ar° 
to be left for negotiations in Moscow. What form of 
reparations the Russians will propose is not known, but 
they may very well wish to take over the Hangoe base per- 
manently instead of leasing it from Finland. Facilities for 
Russia in the Petsamo area—if not its transfer to Russia— 
may also come under the heading of reparations. 
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Any forecast of peace terms is, however, speculative. 
What matters at this stage is that the Russian armistice 
terms imply no direct or indirect threat to Finland’s inde- 
pendence, and that they have been worked out in agree- 
ment with the other Allies. The Finns—so it seems at the 
time of writing—have not yet made up their mind about 
their reply. The Diet has passed a vote ,of confidence in 
the Government, and the press is talking of difficulty in 
accepting the terms. But this may be only an attempt to 
play for time. Time, however, is an essential factor in 
strategy, as last summer’s events in Italy have proved, and 
the Russians cannot be expected to be too generous about 
delay. A quick and comparatively lenient sett!ement with 
Finland would have a great effect on the other satellites. 
Bulgaria is already feeling its way towards an armistice. 
But the dilemma of all the satellites is the same: if their 
defection would be sufficiently valuable to the Allies to 
secure them lenient terms, it would a'so be sufficiently 


damaging to the Germans to make them resist it by all the 
means in their power. 


* * * 


Frontiers and Independence 


The crisis in Poland is rapidly developing to a climax. 
In January, a National Council, which is to rival the Polish 
National Council in London, was formed inside Poland by 
prg-Soviet groups ; and now a pro-Soviet Commander-in- 
Chief—as rival to General Sosnkowski—is reported to have 
been appointed by that Council, and has already started his 
activities under the pseudonym of General Rola. The Polish 
underground organisations have reacted to these develop- 
ments with a statement which amounts to a declaration of 
civil war. The analogy between Poland and Jugoslavia is 
almost self-evident. Yet, there are some important differ- 
ences, too. The feud between Marshal Tito and General 
Mihailovich is predominantly a domestic Jugoslav issue, 
only indirectly connected with foreign policy. The cleavage 
in Poland is immediately and directly an international affair, 
because of the advance of the Soviet armies into Poland. 
The following of “ General Rola” is probably not very large 
now. But it may become much larger in the not too distant 
future, for military if not for political reasons. “General 
Rola ” will be able to arm his guerillas from Soviet ammuni- 
tion dumps, while the official Polish underground is only 
very inadequately armed. In a country which is the object 
of invasion and counter-invasion the ability to supply 
weapons to men who are eager to fight is in itself a potent 
political argument. If with the help of such “ arguments,” 
and of the advancing Red Army, the pro-Soviet military 
organisation in Poland asserts itself against the official Polish 
underground, then the independence itself of Poland may 
become little more than an appearance. “General Rola” 
has so far not received any official Soviet backing ; and 
his appointment may still-be a tactical move made in order 
to increase the diplomatic pressure on the Polish Govern- 
ment. The present tactics of the Polish Government, how- 
ever—its refusal to consider a frontier settlement on the 
basis of the Curzon line—seem to bar the way to a com- 
promise. By fighting for Poland’s pre-war frontiers, M. 
Mikolajczyk’s Government may well forfeit Poland’s inde- 
pendence. Under such circumstances the rather .bellicose 
speeches made by General Sosnkowski are of very douttful 
service to his practical object, while. they certainly provide 
Moscow with excuses for all sorts of action in Poland. 


* * * 


Church Schools 


The atmosphere in the Commons, during last week’s 
debates on amendments to the Education Bill, appeared 
somewhat self-consciously tolerant. Most speakers were at 
pains to emphasise their sympathy with those of other 
convictions, and the desire on all sides to prevent a politi- 
cal scuffle which might endanger the safety of the Bill 
as a whole happily overcame, in most cases, the instinct to 
exploit sectarian differences and emotions for political ends. 
Chief among the proposed amendments were those arising 
from Nonconformist and Catholic interests. For the even 
tenor of the discussions in the Committee, it was a singu- 
larly fortunate coincidence that the question of Anglican 
schools in rural areas where no others are available for 
the children of non-Anglican parents shou'd have arisen 
first. It was a matter which did not reveal such an un- 
bridgeable cleavage of opinion as exists between the 
Catholic conscience and the Puritan’s very different notion 
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of a fair bargain, and, by starting. with the lesser question, 
the Committee was able to proceed with a little more confi- 
dence to the greater. The Nonconformist amendment 
sought to secure, in substance, that in areas where there is 
only one school, it should be transferred from denomina- 
tional to local authority control. The difficulty of the single 
school area was generally recognised, but members were 
concerned to see that any change-over of an auxiliary school 
to a controlled status—that is, from church school to local 
authority school—should be carefully undertaken so as to 
avoid the bitterness of local grievance against central 
coercion. It was pointed out that many Anglican schools 
will have to be handed over to the control of local: author?- 
ties under the Bill as it stands, and that this may very 
largely end the problem of the single-school area, But it 
was also clear that there are some persons to whom a 
“single county school” area will be as distasteful as the 
“single church school” area is to the Nonconformists. 
Where the Anglican parents in one locality found the 
agreed syllabus unacceptable, to compel a transfer of 
authority would not only savour of compulsion, but would 
also take no account of the debt owed by the State to the 
work and sacrifice of the Church in building the schools— 
particularly village schools—which the Government has 
clearly recognised. It was clear that the interest shown by 
Parliament in the minority claim would necessitate a further 
reconsideration, before the Bill in its final form would be 
acceptable. On condition that the amendment would be 
dropped, Mr Butler has now promised to confer with 
interested members with the object of finding some other 
compromise, so that the question may be reconsidered 
when other relevant clauses (27 and 53) come up for dis- 
cussion. 


* 


The discussion on Catholic schools and their claims on 
the community was in some ways only a preliminary 
canter, since Clause 14 does not offer the best opportunity 
for a debate on the respective liability of Government and 
denominationa] managers, and all reference to the actual 
proportion of liability was declared out of order. Both 
counter-proposals to the Bill made last week were con- 
sidered to have grave disadvantages as methods of solving 
the Catholic problem. The first called for a stabilisation 
of the churches’ liability at the 1939 figure, any excess over 
this being paid out of public funds. This was rejected on 
the grounds that an assessment of the 1939 liability would 
be open to criticism as to its accuracy, which would not 


_ be desirable. The second proposal was that certain schools 


with teachers wholly of one denomination should receive 
a 100 per cent. grant from public funds, thus lessening 
the total liability of the Catholic community. This was 
discussed concurrently with the first, but Mr. Butler felt 
that it, too, placed too heavy a charge on the Government 
for denominational education. Thus the questions at issue 
between the Churches and the Government are still un- 
settled. However, some of the main principles of strategy 
on either side have now been made clear ; Mr Butler has 
reiterated yet once more that Catholics cannot demand 
increased aid for their auxiliary schools that would not be 
extended to schools of other denominations, while any 
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material aid to all the auxiliary schools would destroy the 
calcu‘ated balance of the whole system. The Government 
will consider arguments and proposals within limits, but 
it is.clear that it would prefer to fight rather than injure 
the Bill by major amendment. Finally, the amendments 
were abandoned, but only as a mere outwork of the system 
of defences; The matter will come up again, perhaps more 
than once or twice, and it is not likely to be fought over 
with any less determination. 


* * n 


RAF Report 


Sir Archibald Sinclair has taken the opportunity of 
his annual report on the work of the Royal Air Force ‘to 
announce a reorganisation of the original functional divisions 
of Allied Forces in the air. This step deserves particular 
comment only because it marks a further achievement in 
the gradual welding of a fighting weapon which will truly 
combine operations into a single striking force. The distinc- 
tion between forces which are offensive and defensive in 
function is now the only one which is nominally preserved 
and even here ther2 will be a unity of control at the highest 
levels of directive strategy, since both will be combined 
under the name of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force. For 
the defensive arm of the combined organisation, the old 
title of the Air Defence of Great Britain has been revived, 
to cover all units of Allied Air Forces which are responsible, 
by day or by night, for repelling enemy attacks on this 
country. More important, the offensive arm, now combining 
the 2nd British Tactical Air Force with the 9th American 
Air Force, is to be relieved of all defensive duties formerly 
undertaken by the old Fighter Command and Army Co- 
operation Command, and is now entirely free to attend to 
offensive operations over Europe. Coastal Command and 
Transport Command, apparently, will continue their 
separate, somewhat specialised, work, to which Sir Archi- 
bald paid generous tribute in his report. On the whole, the 
successes won and the progress achieved by the Royal Air 
. Force in 1943 made good hearing for the Commons. The 
level of air warfare which the Allies are able to undertake 
on their own initiative is, more than anything else, an indi- 
cation of growing power and increasing strength in every 
theatre of operations. 


*x * - * 


Monte Cassino and After 


It is useless to suppose, after the experience of Monte 
Cassino, that any individual building or monument can be 
spared, once it has come into the front line of battle. The 
military commanders showed the greatest forbearance ; even 
so, the monastery could not be divorced from the Germans’ 
general defensive position on the hill. The dilemma of 
Monte Cassino will be repeated all up the Italian peninsula 
and it is not a pleasant one. The Germans and the Mussolini 
government bear the first responsibility for exposing the 
treasures of Italy to destruction; but history tends to 
remember the immediately and not the ultimately respon- 
sible. It is, of course, possible that decisions on grand 
strategy will spare the country beyond Rome. Other fronts 
will be opened and it is unlikely that Italy will see the 
decisive action of the war. The Allied armies are already 
containing a superior number of German divisions and the 
Germans’ long communications southwards to Rome are an 
added strain on their overstrained transport system. It is 
true that, for political as well as military reasons, the capture 
of Rome is the immediate objective of this campaign. An 
advance on Rome must mean fighting in Rome and if the 
battle ro'ls forward to the city it will be as impossible to 
spare Rome, building by building, as it was impossible to 
spare Monte Cassino. If, therefore, the greater strategy of 
‘the war dictates the advance to Rome and beyond, the only 
way of saving some of the treasures would be by a specific 
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agreement on neutral zones. It is difficult to say whether 
the Germans would make such a proposal, or even agree to 
it if made by others. But an attempt could be made through 
the Vatican to ensure that Rome itself and other areas of 
overwhelming cuitural and historical importance be made 
into open cities or surrounded -by properly supervised 
neutral areas—from which, of course, all hostile troops 
would have to be withdrawn. In this case, the Vatican and 
the neutral governments represented at the Vatican provide 
the machinery, not only for receiving such an offer, but for 
seeing it carried out by an impartial authority. 


*x * x 


Yet Another Argentine Regime 


General Ramirez, the President of Argentina, has 
followed his Foreign Minister, General Gilbert, into 
“retirement.” The circumstances surrounding the “ resig- 
nation ” of both generals were very similar. In both cases, 
their offices were surrounded by soldiers, the resignations 
occurred at an early hour in the morning and the new 
officials were in power before Buenos Aires was properly 
awake. The Young Colonels of the Grupo de Officiales 
Unidos did not apparently wish to raise the question of 
the legitimacy of the new regime, for they announced that 
General Ramirez was resigning because he felt “ tired ” 
and had constitutionally handed his powers over to the 
Vice-President, General Farrell. General Ramirez, howeyer, 
undermined the constitutional basis of the proceedings by 
sending his letter of resignation to the president of the 
Supreme Court, Justice Reppeto. Here there was no 
question of ill-health and weariness. The General blamed 
his resignation on “the force of circumstances,” and there 
can be little doubt that force in this context was more than 
a turn of speech. The GOU and their leader, Colonel 
Peron, are the backbone of the new Farrell regime. Colonel 
Peron is acting War Minister, and a notorious pro-German, 
General Pistar‘ni, has succeeded Admiral Sueyro as 
Minister for Marine. The supply of complacent admirals 
has apparently run out. That the Peron grouping are 
violently nationalist with Axis leanings is notorious, and 
although the Government has guaranteed that it will honour 
all its obligations, it is significant that the only two signa- 
tories of the decree breaking off relations with the Axis, 
Ramirez and Gilbert, have now “ resigned,” Naturally, the 
United States Government must reconsider its policy. The 
overthrow of General Ramirez by force brings the Farrell 
regime within the terms of the recent pan-American reso- 
lution not to recognise changes of Government brought 
about violently. Any action taken by the United States and 
Britain will presumably be concerted with the other Latin 
American governments. Without the backing of these states, 
there is always a danger that diplomatic action will be 
interpreted as “interference” and actually strengthen the 
regimes it is supposed to upset.. The international implica- 
tions of the new Argentine Government should not, how- 
ever, be exaggerated. It is true that the Peron-Farrell group 
are nationa‘ist and on the whole anti-American. Yet the 
military are now violently divided among themselves. Yet 
another attempted coup by yet another officer has appa- 
rently followed the setting up of the Farrell-Peron regime. 
Until these splits and quarrels are ended, no stable govern- 
ment and no consistent policy will emerge. 


. t * 


A Difficult Course 


The Consultative Assembly at Algiers began its third 
session on Tuesday last. Its debates centre on two major 
issues: the organisation of the Government and the status 
of the press in liberated France. The scheme for the 
organisation of the French Government has now been re- 
vised by the Committee of Liberation. It provides for three 
phases. In the first stage the Consultative Assembly is to 
continue in existence and to be enlarged by fourteen mem- 
bers from each liberated district. Communal elections will 
not be held at this stage; and the local councils will be 
appointed by the prefects who will be nominated by the 
National Committee. At the next stage a Provisional 
Assembly will replace the Consultative Assembly. It will 
consist of 440 members, the majority chosen in indirect 
elections by municipal bodies, the rest appointed by the 
National Council of Resistance. The powers of the Pro- 
visional Assembly are to remain chiefly consultative, though 
they are to be larger than those proposed in the earlier 
scheme brought forward by the National Committee of 
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Liberation in January. The Provisional Assembly will finally 
work out the electoral law for the Constituent Assembly, 
which will be chosen as soon as the return of prisoners and 
deportees to France allows for normal elections. The scheme 
for the organisation of the press is a peculiar novelty in 
legislation. Each region is to be allowed to have only one 
daily newspaper “obliged to publish all official announce- 
ments and a certain minimum of news.” All political parties 
are to use the columns of this journal unique. Only in Paris 
will each of the political groups be allowed to start its own 
organ. Vichy publications will be stopped ; newspapers are 
to be obliged periodically to reveal all sources of their 
income ; the institution of gérants or figureheads to conceal 
the real control is to be abolished ; and the publication of 
foreign advertisements is to be allowed only by special per- 
mission. The discussion on both these projects is sure to 
be lively. The Consultative Assembly has once again to 
steer a_ difficult course between the Scylla of quasi- 
totalitarian aspirations and the Charybdis of democratic 
weakness. 


° * * * 


Coal Consumption 


The Minister of Fuel has imposed further limitations 
on domestic coal consumption. The quantities of house and 
kitchen coal and -coalite available for the month of March 
are restricted to 4 cwts. in London and the south, and to 
5 cwts. in the north. This is actually the same as the present 
maximum, but for the first time restrictions on coke sup- 
plies have been introduced. A maximum of I0 cwts. of 
coke, small anthracite, Welsh dry steam coal and manufac- 
tyred fuel (other than coalite) is imposed. The official state- 
ment emphasises that these restrictions do not represent a 
ration, but a maximum. This method of limiting consump- 
tion certainly does not fulfil the same functions as rationing, 
since it does not carry with it equality of sacrifice. Under 
the present arrangements, householders who were in a 
position to lay in stocks in the early part of the autumn 
and winter will not be affected in the same way as smaller 
householders, without any cellar space. The man whose 
house is warmed and lit by gas or electricity will be better 
off than if he has an open fire, since there are no restrictions 
—other than voluntary effort—on gas and electricity con- 
sumption. The Minister admits that there are difficulties, 
and that stocks in some areas are insufficient to provide the 
maximum. It has been said that in these cases preference 
‘would be given to the small consumer without means of 
storage, but in practice the small consumer is the one who 
suffers, There are cases of working-class flats in ‘London 
which have had no more than 1 cwt. of coal since Christ- 
mas—and rural dwellers have been very badly off. This 
winter has been much colder than last year’s, and such 
privations may cause real hardship and illness. The Ministry 
may claim that it attempts to secure equitable distribution, 
and it may achieve it so far as the coal merchants are con- 
cerned. But there should be some means of securing equit- 
able deliveries by the merchants themselves. Nobody will 
question the need for economy in fuel consumption, in 
order to provide coal for operational purposes, and the public 
willingly puts up with hardships in wartime, but it likes 
its hardships to be equally distributed. Lord Woo!ton’s popu- 
larity as Minister of Food was largely due to the public’s 
recognition of the fairness of .food rationing. The moral, 
that it would have been better to ration fuel in 1942, has 
‘been repeated ad nauseam, but if the Beveridge fuel plan 
had been introduced then, or even last year, the situation 
might have been very different to-day. ' 


* * * 


From War to Peace 


Many thoughtful suggestions for overcoming the diffi- 
culties of the immediate transition period after the war 
are put forward by Sir Walter Citrine in his review, “ The 
TUC in Wartime.” Demobilisation, which he describes as 
“one of the biggest’ of the preliminary tasks of reconstruc- 
tion,” may also turn out to be one of the most controversial. 


’ Mr Bevin has stated that length of servile is to be the 


sole criterion for the release of men and women from the 
Forces, and that industry will have to adapt itself accord- 


ingly. Sir Walter Citrine writes that the simple formula . 


“first in, first out” will not work, and that certain grades 
of industrial workers must have priority of release, what- 
ever the'r length of service. He sens‘b'y suggests that the 
Government should draw up a schedule of reserved occu- 
pations in reverse. Perhaps the answer lies somewhere 
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between the two points of view. The experience of the 
last war showed that scientifically planned demobilisation 
was unworkable and that unplanned demobilisation was 
disastrous. The right policy would seem to be to adopt 
the length-of-service criterion as far as possible, but to 
release, according to carefully prepared priorities, those 
workers whose services are essential to the re-establishment 
of the national economy and, above all, to explain frankly 
the reasons for the policy. Sir Walter Citrine urges the 
Minister of Labour to take a census of people employed, 
to find out how many will want to stay in industry after 
the war. He also asks the Minister of Production, through 
his regional machinery, to undertake an immediate survey 
of all factories, to find out how long it will take them to 
re-tool and re-equip their plants and their likely require- 
ments of raw materials and new machinery. This seems 
an essential step, and it would be surprising if it were not 
already being done. 


* 


On the long-term prospects, Sir Walter Citrine makes 
the first and most frank statement yet published about the 
trade unions’ attitude to internal post-war reconstruction. 
He asks that control over labour should be kept at a mins- 
mum and that direction to work should be used only 
where necessary and after consultation with both sides of 
the industries concerned. He suggests compulsory regis- 
tration, and the retention of certain parts of the Essential 
Work Order, such as the guaranteed week and the appeals 
machinery. The proposal that any unemployed worker who 
“unreasonably refuses to accept employment in an industry 
which the Government considers vital” should be 
deprived of unemployment benefit, represents a striking 
departure from previous trade union attitudes. Equally 
important, and new, is the recognition. of the fact that 
“Industrial labour must be more mobile. . . . Immobility 
on the part of workpeople might handicap the achieve- 
ment of full employment.”.To achieve such mobility may 
entail some relaxation of trade union demarcation rules, 
which were imposed “ because of economic insecurity.” The 
TUC, however, will not commit itself in advance on this 
issue, until it knows the policy and methods proposed 
for achieving full employment. Sir Walter renews the 
demand for public ownership of certain industries, and 
some degree of regulation of all industry, though he does 
not go into detail. If the trade unions at their Congress 
this year accept many of their General Secretary’s recom- 
mendations, and carry them out in practice, they will be 
proving that the Left, as well as the Right, has, after all, 
learned something from the war. 


* * * 


Care for the Aged 


The Nuffield Foundation has decided to undertake 
a survey into the problems of old age, and for this purpose 
has set up two committees, a Survey Committee and a 
special sub-committee for medical research. Despite a senti- 
mental wish that old people should not be deprived of 
tobacco and other comforts, which is shown in the strong 
pressure for higher pensions exerted by public, press and 
Parliament from time to time—especially after any rise in 
the cost of living—comparatively little attention has been 
paid in this country to the scientific welfare of the aged. 
Indeed, except when he is involved in personal difficulties 
as ‘a result of the lack of suitable facilities, the average 
citizen knows very little of how this large part of the 
community lives—a part that is rapidly expanding, since the 
pensionable proportion of the population has nearly doubled 
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since the beginning of the century and is likely to increase 
still faster in the future. With the old it is doubly a truism 
that money is not everything ; what many of them need is 
not so much extra comforts as skilled attention and care. 
But the privilege of being looked after can, in so many cases, 
only be bought at the cost of despondency—either upon 
relatives and friends or, more humiliatingly, through resid- 
ence in a public institution. Independence is strongly 
cherished by the old. There is a great and growing need for 
facilities to enable those who wish it to live on their own, 
while at the same time having certain services done for 
them, and with medical attention to hand. One solution to 
the problem lies in the building of blocks of flats or similar 
centres for the aged which are specially constructed for their 
needs, and where appropriate welfare services are available : 
these could be rented at moderate and perhaps inclusive 
charges, and there would, of course, be no interference with 
the individuals’ independence. Experiments along these lines 
have already been successfully undertaken in Scandinavian 
centres, and a welcome feature of the Nuffield survey is that 
it will examine the provisions for the aged instituted by 
those countries which have given special cons:deration to the 
subject. Another way of meeting the needs of the solitary 
aged lies in bringing new social services to their door ; for 
instance, by extending the powers of local authorities to 
appoint “home helps,” so as to cover the aged as well 
as expectant mothers. Whatever the solutions eventually 
adopted, there can be no doubt about the importance and 
urgency of the problem. Mediaeval social services grew out 
of a formalised society in which each class had its recognised 
_place, its reciprocal rights and duties. It is due to this 
tradition that many English villages and. market towns con- 
tain almshouses for the aged, which may provide as well a 
varying degree of individual welfare ; but the large centres 
and industrial towns are shamefully devoid ofi any such gentle 
bounty. The doctrine that noblesse oblige has necessarily 
given way to the belief that the state, as representing the 
whole body of its citizens, has a duty to those in need ; and 
old people have an obvious call upon its protective arm. 
But private organisations have still their own special con- 
tributions to make to the welfare’ of the aged, and the 
Nuffield Foundation is surveying this field, not only in 
order to analyse the need and point to remedies, but also in 
order to be well equipped to take further action itself. 





* * er 


A New Means Test 


In the debate on the Address last year, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer promised to introduce legislation to cover 
the case of the Crown and local government pensioners, 
whose pensions, almost alone among all the salaries and 
pensions paid wholly or in part from public funds, have not 
been increased to offset the wartime rise in the cost of 
living. Sir John Anderson then said that attention would be 
concentrated on “cases of real, grave hardship,” which 
should have warned the champions of these pensioners that 
the promised legislation would not be over-generous. The 
Pensions (Increase) Bill, which was introduced last week, 
certainly justifies the warning. Its main proposal applies to 
civil servants, teachers, police and firemen, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, local government officers and “certain 
Collectors of Taxes.” These will be granted increases of 
25 per cent in cases where the pensioner is married, or has 
a dependant of under 16, and has a pension not exceeding 
£150 a year, and of 20 per cent where the pension is between 
£150 and £250. For pensioners who are unmarried or have 
no dependants the increases will apply to pensions up to 
£100 and £175 respectively. Thus, this particular clause only 
affects the pensioners at the bottom of the scale, and even 
they will have to satisfy certain conditions as to age and 
infirmity and to undergo a means test—no increases will be 
granted which, when added to a pensioner’s other income 
(less the first £52), will bring his total income up to more 
than £250 a year if he is married or has dependants, or £175 
in other cases. The Bill also contains another scheme which 
applies only to ex-civil servants and certain retired officers 
of the Forces for whom pensions are payable in respect of 
death or retirement after February 21, 1922. These pensions 
were liable, in respect of the bonus element in them, to 


variation in relation to the cost of living and were finally - 


. stabilised in 1935 in relation to a cost-of-living index of 155. 
Persons in receipt of these pensions will be given increases, 
irrespective of their means, varying from 10 per cent where 
the pension is £200 a year or less to § per cent for pensions 

between £400 and £600. The Bill is unlikely to have an 
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easy passage ; in fact, a motion for it$ rejection has already 
been tabled. The Government may be justified in refusing 
to tie the pensions of state servants to the cost of living, if 
only because of the difficulty in reducing them when prices 
fail. But, since it has countenanced wage increases greatly 
in excess of the wartime rise in the official index and war 
bonuses in respect of the salaries of state servants, it can 
hardiy be surprised if it has to face pleas for similar 


‘treatment for its pensioners. 


» * * 


The Academic Chairs 


_ An extraordinary situation is developing in the profes- 
sion of academic economics. The Professorships of Political 
Economy at both Oxford and Cambridge are falling vacant 
this year through the retirement of Professors Macgregor 
and Pigou. The Cambridge vacancy has already been filled 
—and most admirably filicd—by the election of Professor 
D. H. Robertson, who, in spite of his brief hegira to 
London, is not only a lifelong Cambridge man, but also 
one of the founder-members of the Cambridge School of 


‘ Economics, very well worthy to carry on the line of Sidg- 


wick, Marshall and Pigou. The Oxford vacancy has yet to 
be filled. Moreover, Professor Robertson’s departure from 
the London School of Economics leaves a gap there, and 
the Adam Smith chair at Glasgow is also empty. Further- 
more, there are other Professorships of closely related 
subjects vacant. The Chairs of Economic History at Oxford 
and London, of Industrial Relations at Cambridge, and one 
of the Chairs of Commerce at London, are all empty. 
On top of this, many of the holders of other chairs are on 
leave of absence for Government service, and it may be 
that not all of them will wish to return to academic life. 
Add to this a few more chairs that will be vacated within 
the near future by the arrival of their occupants at the 
retirement age, and a state almost of academic vacuum is 
created. The Government, which has absorbed so many 
economists, will not disgorge them all after the war. It seems 
probable that there will be both a Central Statistical Office 
and an Economic Section of the Cabinet Office, and they 
will be in direct competition with the Universities for their 
staffs. All in all, it is apparent that the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply. It remains to be seen whether the 
aspiring young men have sufficient faith in their own 
doctrines to insist that this disparity be allowed to have its 
classical effect. 


Shorter Notes 


In repiying to the debate in Parliament last week upon 
the Anglesey County Council (Water, etc.) Bil'; Mr Willink 
reiterated his promise of the appearance, very shortly, of 
a Bill to facilitate the supply of piped water to rural areas, 
and of a White Paper to cover the whole question of the 
measurement, supply, and distribution of water. The Scott 
Report estimated that one-seventh of the rural population 
were still without a supply of piped water, but the fact that 
the majority of these are living on farms points to the 
seriousness of the position. Further assistance from the 
Exchequer to rural authorities—£1 million has already been 
made available under the Rural Water Supplies Act of 
1934—is to be expected, but the cost of supplying outlying 
farms and hamlets will clearly be considerable. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether some of the smaller and poorer 
authorities are suitable statutory undertakers. The debate 
in Parliament showed, not a critical attitude to the proposals 
for Anglesey, but impatience that it was still necessary to 
tackle the problem piecemeal. 

* 


Up. to February 18th, according to a parliamentary 
answer, 1,806 appeals had been heard ‘by the war pensions 
appeals tribunals ; of these, 395 had been allowed and 1,128 


had been refused. . 
x 


The amalgamation of the BBC’s Forces programme and 
the General Overseas Service into a General Forces pro- 
gramme has now been in operation for a week. Presumably, 
the BBC has a better knowledge of what the Forces, at 
home and abroad, like to listen to than the average home 
service listener; but the new programme appears to be 
divided into an extraordinarily large number of small items, 
and it may be doubted whether the frequent readings of 
mews and news headlines are really necessary. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Water in 


Dry Land | 


(By a Correspondent in Colorado) 


; Denver, Fanuary 15th 
HROUGHOUT the vast arid and semi-arid regions of 
the world, where the scanty rainfall will not grow crops 
year in and year out, the limiting factor of human expansion 
has been the amount of water that may be made available by 
storage, to be parcelled out according to the communally 
wisest use. The pattern has persisted through the ages: 
“|. . Thus saith the Lord, Make the valley full of 
ditches.” The economics of the Bible are fully to be grasped 
only by those who have lived long in a rainless land. 

Despite popular insistence on the tradition of the cowboy 
and the gold-prospector, the true story of the development 
of the American West is largely that of the engineer who 
plans, builds and operates great dams, and of the irrigation 
farmer who sloshes in hip-boots along his fertile furrows 
with a shovel, apportioning the “rain” he has ordered by 
telephone, and on which he can draw as long as he: has a 
balance in the water-master’s account. The stage is mighty 
—it comprises 40 per cent of the nation’s land area west of 
the 1ooth meridian, over almost all of which there are only 
from three to 20 inches of precipitation yearly. 

Four hundred and three years ago, Coronado found the 
Pueblo Indians building crude dams to divert water to 
their little fields of maize. Later, when the gold-seekers 
rushed into the semi-arid lands, they were followed closely 
by farmers who found more gold in diverting the waters to 
grow vegetables than in prospecting. Whole communities 
were founded by colonists from the East ; places where 
water could be stored for large-scale irrigation replaced the 
fading gold camps as the region’s potential population 
centres. Many large irrigation projects were constructed by 
private capital, such as those of the Imperial Valley and the 
lower Rio Grande. However, the projects most easily built, 
and those that, because they would repay their cost 
through irrigation alone, were profitable for private develop- 
ment, have long since been completed. . 

Through various Acts, over the years, the Government 
sought to encourage development; but it was not until 
the Newlands Act was passed in 1902 under Theodore 
Roosevelt, that the Federal policy took its finally effective 
form, creating the Bureau of Reclamation and, later, autho- 
rising “multiple-purpose” projects; among these are 
Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee, the latter the planet’s 
most massive masonry structure. Boulder, in storing enough 
water to cover the face of England nearly a foot deep, per- 
forms three functions: the water is used for irrigation and 
domestic purposes as far away as Los Angeles ; for power ; 
and for control of the vicious floods that used to ravage the 
lower Colorado River valley. In regions where there is 
navigation by river, stored water also aids that enterprise. 
By apportioning the cost among stich objectives, a dam can 
be usefully built where a one-purpose structure would be 
uneconomic ; thus practically all the great dams are 
“ multiple-purpose.” 


Power for War Industry 


Throughout the years, as the irrigation farmers have run 
into difficulty in repaying their share of costs, repayment 
features have been modified until now the standard agree- 
ment is that they pay back the original cost in 40 years 
without interest. Thus the Federal Government actually 
bears about half the exvense ; though the revenue needed 
largely comes from the West by way of royalties on mineral 
lands, etc., this policy is often under attack in the East, 
especially in those regions with whose products the irriga- 
tion-grown products compete ; but Westerners find its justi- 
fication in the general strengthening of the nation’s econo- 
mic structure, beside the increase in regional population 
and resources. 

For example, the tremendous expansion in war industry 
on the Pacific Coast might have been much more difficult, 
if not impossible, had it not been for a tremendous contri- 


bution of hydro-electric power from dams owned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation (the Bureau is now the nation’s 
single largest power-purveyor with a capacity of 2,060,000 
kilowatts, and an expected output of 18,000 million kwh in 
1944), and of food grown near the West Coast cities on 
irrigated farms. Yet, according to a study of the Office of 
Defence, Transportation, the West as a whole failed to mee; 
its own food requirements in 1942 by 38,000 railroad car- 
loads. So there is still room for expansion of the farming 
programime. 

The cost of the whole irrigation programme in the West 
now approaches two billion dollars, of which the Bureau 
has contributed nearly one billion—which will be doubled 
when present plans are completed: Acreage with a present 
whole or partial artificial water supply from public and 
private sources is about 20 millions, or slightly more than 
half the whole acreage of England ; another 20 million acres 
are held to be ultimately irrigable. The largest single enter- | 
prise now definitely under way is for the irrigation of 
1,200,000 acres below the Grand Coulee dam, across the 
Columbia River in Washington State. 


A New Frontier ? 


Here and in similar projects is a “new frontier” for 
returning US Service men, according to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, overlordof the Bureau. Re- 
clamation enthusiasts talk about spending half a billion 
dollars a year after the war to provide such projects for the 
men now in service. 

Three trends may be discerned for the immediate 
future : 

. I. So far as the Far West is concerned, the water resources 

have been fairly well apportioned for present and future use. 

There will be no more Boulder or Grand Coulee dams. 

2. But some water will be drawn across the Continental 
Divide by means of tunnels driven as far as 20 miles through 
the living granite, to be used in the Mississippi and Rio 
Grande basins instead of the Colorado. 

3. States sharing a river-basin will play a larger part than at 
present in sharing its water among themselves, through inter- 
state compacts approved by Congress, thus shouldering the 
federal government out of direct control. The pattern for these 
agreements is the Boulder Dam compact dividing up the 
Colorado’s waters, which, is about to be finally approved by 
all States after a long inter-state war—Arizona has held out 
for more than 20 years, claiming the original compact would 
have strangled development. 

The most promising region for future development is 
now thought to be the vast High Plains, which slope from 
the Rockies down to the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
Particularly has the Missouri Basin, comprising 528,000 
square miles, been characterised as our least-developed 
major basin. In its mid-region rainfall is sufficient in wet 
years to grow crops without irrigation, but during a drought 
cycle the states here suffer terribly—six of them lost popula- 
tion during the decade 1930-40, the “ dust bowl ” decade. 

There is, however, a forthcoming conflict of interests. 
For generations the Corps of Army Engineers has de- 
veloped the lower rivers for navigation and flood control, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation has built its irrigation works 
above. Now the Bureau has moved so far into the lowlands, 
and the engineers so far into the highlands, that they are 
often rivals for the same regional development. On the lower 
reaches of the Missouri and the Arkansas lie large cities 
amid a humid environment, which insist on development 
for flood control, navigation, and sanitation, under the 
Army Engineers. Higher up, such states as North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming see their best (and almost 
their only) chance for continued large development in the 
use of these same waters for irrigation and power, and they 
prefer the Bureau ef Reclamation as the master-p’>nner. 
This sesious clash of interests probably will be resolved in 
compromise, but only after a long struggle. 
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Incidentally the Great Plains states are after 70 years 
coming around to the viewpoint of John Wesley Powell, 
first man to run the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
economic’ seer of the West, who said the states would 
try for generations to get along without irrigation, but 
woud finaily come to it. A proper system of irrigation 
development, says the Bureau, could make room for 
half a miihon more people on the land of the Missouri 
Basin alone, 

As a war instrument, the lands served wholly or in part 
by Bureau installations grew $272 million worth of food in 
1942 ; and half the power used in the war-plants of the 


West Coast came from Bureau hydro-electric projects, which 
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more than doubled in capacity between 1941 and 1943. 

To round out the picture: people from the humid East 
find themselves, in the arid West, in a topsy-turvy land 
where, instead of following the riparian doctrine of an 
equal share in public waters, the use of the waters goes 
first to the first beneficial user, who can monopolise the 
whole supply if it is no more than his water-right calls for. 
An intricate system of law, administered by “decrees ” 
granted by district courts, has thus grcwn up, under which 
in drought years only the owners of lands with the oldest 


or “ firmest ” water-rights can get water, and “junior appro-' 


priators ” are willy-nilly reduced to the hazards of dry-land 
farming. 


Uncertainties About Labour 


(From an American Labour Correspondent) 


 h_e the rather confusing labour picture in the USA, the 
Strike issue is at the centre of prevailing disturbance. 
Is the strike situation threatening, or not? Is war production 

impeded because of many strikes or many days of 
work lost? Is labour’s insistence on adjusting pay to rising 
living costs justified ; are its demands as they are being 
made fair? Is labour abusing its power when it threatens a 
strike, and achieves an adjustment in consequence of such 
threat, even though the strike does not, and often is not 
even. expected to, materialise? The public gropes for 
answers. 

Primarily, it the strike issue, not the wage angle, that 
lies at the core of public anxiety. On the face of visible 
facts, anxiety even on the score of strikes would appear 
to be unfounded ; a loss of some 14,000,000 working man- 
days in 1943, one-third of one per cent of the nation’s 
working man-power, is not enough to cause real concern. 
Yet discussion of the matter is getting to be progressively 
more heated, and labour’s “ public relations ” have appreci- 
ably deteriorated in recent months. The causes of this 
phenomenon, like those of other developments in complex 
social circumstances, derive from more than one source. 
For one thing there is the conscious whipping up of public 
indignation against “the rising power of labour,” with the 
accompanying charges that “its leaders are reckless,” etc., 
coming from quarters antagonistic to labour unionism, and 
more particularly to its growing political assertiveness. In 
the United States, recognition of the status of organised 
labour still remains something one goes out of his way to 
grant. 

A further factor is the widely felt undercurrent of in- 
security as to whether there will be a ready responsiveness 
to the demands on labour that afe certain to be tremendous 
when the invasion of the European continent passes from 
the planning and preparatory stages. Complicated by the 
temsions of an election year, this sense of insecurity is 
spreading and communicating itself to men in the armed 
forces. Undoubtedly, it is reflected in the President’s call 
for a National Service Act at this time. 

Then there are two long-term causes of the disturbance 
in the public mind about the labour situation. One derives 
from the structure of the American labour movement, the 
other from the average unionist’s community background. 
American labour has no political party to act as its spokes- 
man, and to give voice to labour’s attitudes on matters 
which are of national importance, and which go beyond 
strictly union affairs. Pronouncements, either by the AFL or 
by the CIO, on extra-curricular issues, are not always a safe 
gauge of what labour may actually think or do. They are at 
best “gentlemen’s agreements.” * For these federations of 
labour themselves are not only not tied by mutuality of out- 
look or bound by an opinion that may have majority weight ; 
beyond the clearly definable domain of common union 
organisation issues, the constituent national unions of each 
federation are free to formulate their own attitudes, or not 
tc have any at all. And so, in turn, are their respective 
sub-divisions or local units. 

This explains in part why public opinion may, under 
certain circumstances, feel thrown out of gear by the action 
of a single union, regardless of its importance in the whole 
field or of how much out of tune with the rest it may be. 
The jitters of the general public were quite understandable 
when Mr John L. Lewis staged four week-end “ stoppages ” 
of his <00.000 coaJ miners, and incidentally accoynted for 
the heaviest part of the 14,000,000 working man-days lost 
last year. The importance of the coal industry in the war 


effort, and in every other way, invited such concern. But 
that fear was augmented by the expectation of what others 
might follow the example set by Mr. Lewis. Undoubtedly, 
the Lewis performance, and the gains he was able to wrest, 
have tended to deteriorate the strength of labour leaders 
of a more positive brand. 

Perhaps the most puzzling part of labour behaviour is the 
seeming disparity, if not contradiction, between the record 
of war production at home and fighung fibre on the war 
fronts, and the picayune, often petty, attitude toward 
matters of public, social and national policy, observable in 
the same workers, The public cannot see how John Doe can 
at once fight unselfishly for flag and country and insist 
tenaciously on the “maintenance of membership clause,” 
the “union agreement,” revision of the “Little Steel” 
formula, etc. 

' The discrepancy is implicit in the co-existence, in John 
Doe, the average American worker, of several parallel per- 
sonalities. But on close examination, this trait is hardly the 
peculiar propensity of John Doe, the trade unionist. It is 
largely also the picture of John Doe, the average American. 
As union member, John Doe is wage-conscious. He did not 
join the union for his health, even as neighbour Richard 
Roe did not enter business for such reasons. John Doe wants 
his union to push for him during the war—to better his 
earnings even as Richard Roe’s trade association aids him 
to profits in war business. He wants as good pay as the 
traffic will bear. At the same time, as an American in his 
community, John Doe does all the regulation wartime 
chores: contributes. to war charities, the Red Cross, the 
Blood Bank. When he is called into service and gets to the 
front he fights to win. 

There is something else too, which is quite American, and 
that is the isolation from the main highways of world-wide 
living which derives from past history, and from the general 
nature of American economic and political reality rather 
than from specific group orientations. The disappearance of 
both isolation and isolationism seems to be an unavoidable 
consequence of United States participation in world-wide, 
total war, the toll of human lives the war is taking, the 
bringing together of the various peoples of the four corners 
of the world as partners in the struggle to save and preserve 
humanity as an integrated whole. But influences so deeply 
rooted in the national character die hard. The rather caustic 
remark made by Mr John H. Jones; a British unionist on 
exchange ‘visit in the US, about some of the American 
labour leaders: “They are like a kid in a sixty horsepower 
automobile, who ought to be riding a bike,” correctly de- 
picts an existing disparity between courses of action and 
requirements of the emergency. These men are patriotic 
Americans. But they have a tendency to act at various times 
from the various personality units that somehow continue 
to co-exist, independently of each other, in the traditional 
producer, wage-conscious unionist, American. 

American labour leaders have not done overmuch to help 
integrate the split personality of their followings. Some who 
rose to power in an America that is no longer, though they 
still: continue, may not know that such a problem exists. 
Some may not have seen anything wrong about it. Some 
certainly sought to exploit the situation. Comparatively few 
have given effective leadership in the battle against surviv- 
ing yesterdays. Yet there is new leadership. Indication of 
the newer leadership, and assurance that new forces are 
rising to the needs of the situation, is to be found in the 
fact that the “ no-strike” pledge was kept in 1943 to the 
extent of 993 per cent. 
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American Notes 


Congress vs. President 


From its first meeting the keynote of the present 
Congress has been its desire to free itself from “ Executive 
domination.” But in the long series of engagements between 
the White House and the Capitol, none has stirred up 
more noise than last week’s battie over the Tax Bil. The 
Bill had been passed. by Congress in a form that increased 
the burden of taxes by only some $2 billions, instead of 
the $10 billions that the President asked for or the still 
larger sums that would have pleased the economic realists. 
Rather unexpectedly, the President vetoed the Bill. This, 
in itself, was provocative, since by long-standing convention 
taxation is a Congressional matter, But Mr Roosevelt added 
to his offence by a very sharply worded veto message, in 
which he accused Congress of being more concerned with 
the greedy than with the needy. The result was an ex- 
plosion. Senator Barkley, Democratic leader of the Senate 
and hitherto (in the idiom of American politics) a “ faithful 
wheel-horse,” resigned his office and made a spirited pro- 
test. The Bill was promptly re-passed by 299 to 95 in the 
House and by 72 to 14 in the Senate. The necessary two- 


‘thirds majorities were easily secured and the Bill thus 


becomes law ; 99 Democrats in the House and 39 in the 
Senate voted against the President. 


x 


.These events are sensational in the form they took: it 
is not every day that the public is treated to hot words 
between the. President and his chief lieutenants. The 
Republicans and all the President’s enemies are naturally. 
jubilant, and some ingenuity is being shown—for example, 
by Mr Willkie and the New York Times—in arguing that 
the President was wrong in vetoing, and the Congress right 
in re-passing, a Bill that is by general admission hopelessly 
inadequate, (Mr Willkie was calling only the other day for 
additional taxes to the tune of more than $16 billion.) But 
in spite of all the sound and fury, it is doubtful whether 
anything has been changed. Mr Barkley has been re-elected 
to the leadership of the Senate, and has expressed his 
affection for Mr Roosevelt. If he is now to be regarded 
as the representdtive of the Democratic Senators vis-d-vis 
the President, rather than of the President to the Senators, 
that is merely a recognition of a long-established fact. The 
President has never been in control of this Congress, in 
spite of its Democratic majorities. Nor does it affect the 
election prospects: There is no chance of the Democratic 
party nominating another candidate if Mr Roosevelt wants 
to run again, and almost no chance of the Democratic 
Senators doing anything but support the party nominee. To 
a British observer it is all very puzzling ; but the clue lies 
in the sharp distinction that the American politician draws 
between office-holding and policy-making. A Democratic 
Senator is being perfectly consistent if he thinks Mr Roose- 
velt the best man to have in the White House and is also 
determined to keep him out of the legislative process. 


*« * * 


1943 Films 


_ The results of the twenty-second annual poll of motion 
picture editors, critics, commentators and columnists, by 
Film Daily, one of the motion picture industry’s chief trade 
journals, showed the folkowing vote on the “Ten Best Pic- 
tures” released in the United States between October 31, 
1942, and November 1, 1943: 


Picture Votes 
1. ‘‘ Random Harvest” ..:......... 305 
2. ‘* For Whom the Bell Tolls’’ ..... 285 
3. ‘‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy” ....... 285 
4. ‘ This is the Army”’............. 276 
B. ‘* Cosaiamee ” . ..k6 cccecccwcees 259 
6. ‘‘ The Human Comedy”’......... 241 
7. ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine”’ ......... 220 
8. ‘‘ In Which We Serve”’.......... 208 
9. ‘So Proudly We Hail” ......... 210 
10. ‘‘ Stage Door Canteen”’.......... 162 


The finding of a formula for pictures in war-time to meet 
the desires of the nation’s 80,000,000 weekly picture-goers 
has led Hollywood through a period of trials and errors. 
Among the trials of the industry have been the change from 
costume to uniform of a considerable proportion of its male 
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actors, the restrictions placed upon new construction of sets, 
and the limitation of. supplies of. film to about 76 per cent 
of a company’s 1941 usage. Among its errors were what 
appeared from public reaction to be an overproduction of 
harrowing “war pictures” in the early months of American 
participation in the conflict, followed by a compensatory 
shift into the “escapism” of extravagant frivolous farce. 
More recently something closer to a balance of entertain- 
ment has been struck. Few features are released that do 
not use the war motif in some way or other as story back- 
ground, whether romantic, comic, melodramatic (the cops- 
and-robbers formula is always good), or occasionally tragic. 
In spite of the civilian hue and cry against “ war pictures,” 
such films share popularity equally with the “ escapist” re- 
leases among men in uniform at the War Department 
theatres in training camps. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Eleven states have now made it possible for soldiers to 
vote at primaries. Since Federal provisions jor the soldiers’ 
vote were turned down by Congress, responsibility now 
rests with the states themselves. 


* 


The Senate Committee of Agriculture has been told by 
Major-General Hershey, National Director of the US Selec- 
tive Service, that 1.3 million more men are needed for the 
services by July, and many of the 240,000 to be taken each 
month would have to come from farm work. Farm organi- 
sations are protesting that this may denude farms of nearly 
half their essential young workers. 


* 
The Senate Banking Committee have approved a measure 
prolonging the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
till June, 1945. The Committee is the body through which 


the major part of Government subsidies in aid of the prices 
of foodstuffs have been paid. 
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@ Your post-war organisation must run without friction. 
Drawers and doors must glide at the touch of a finger. The 
furniture must have precision and strength and yet must 
be good to look at, dignified and comfortable. How is 
it to be achieved 2? @ Sankey-Sheldon have a post-war 
programme for business furniture. This furniture is of 
steel, but contoured, coloured and covered to strike a 
new note of modern beauty. Sankey-Sheldon steel furniture 
will be a permanent solution to post-war problems of 
business equipment. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





A Fascist Swan Song 
. (By a Correspondent) 


OX January 11th, the Republican Fascist Government, 
“under the Presidency of the Duce,” proclaimed the 
principles of its new economic policy ; on February 12th it 
passed the decree on the “socialisation of industry,” which 
claims to carry the new policy into effect: The decree con- 
sists of three, sets of measures: arrangements for the partici- 
pation of workers in the administration of industrial estab- 
lishments ; provisions for the transfer of industries of 
national importance from private to state ownership ; and 
regulations concerning the distribution of industrial profits 
between owners and workers. 

The new decree has been hailed by the Fascist Press in 
German-occupied Italy as the return of Fascism to its 
“revolutionary origin,” or—more grandiloquently still—as 
the beginning of the “ Century of Labour ” once promised 
by Mussolini. In Milan, Genoa and Turin, and in the 
other great industrial centres of Northern Italy, Fascist 
propagandists have been busily blowing all their “ prole- 
tarian” trumpets and praising the decree as the act of 
final reconciliation between Fascism and the social 
radicalism of the workers of the north. 

The actual text of the decree does not substantiate the 


claims of socialisation. The main emphasis has been laid ° 


on the overhaul of the administrative system in industry. 
Private ownership has been retained ; but, nominally at least, 
it is to be further restricted in its freedom to draw profits 
from industrial activities. It is also to be compelled to 
share industrial control with the representatives of the 
workers. 

The decree makes provision for separate administrative 
systems for businesses owned by joint-stock companies, by 
individuals, and by the state. Each joint-stock Company with 
a capital of 1,000,000 lire or more is to have the following 
administrative bodies: the head of the concern, the Meet- 
ing, the Board of Directors and the Board of Auditors. The 
main innovation is that representatives of workers are now 
entitled to take part in the meetings of shareholders with 
a number of votes equal to the total vote of the latter. The 
Meeting thus composed elects a Board of Directors, on 
which again the workers’ delegates are to have the same 
number of seats as the representatives of the shareholders. 
(The representatives of the workers on the Board are exempt 
from having to produce security deposits, an obligation 
which apparently continues to be in force for the repre- 
sentatives of the shareholders.) Similarly, provision has been 
made for the representation of workers on the Board of 
Auditors. In this way, the réle of the head of the concern 
acquires a special importance, because it is he who has the 
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casting vote. Only in joint stock companies with a capita 
of less than 1,000,000 lire have the owners themselves th: 
right to appoint the head of the concern. In all larger busi- 
nesses, he is to be appointed jointly by the workers and th: 
shareholders. 

In businesses owned by individuals, the entrepreneu: 
remains, under the new decree, the head of the concern. 
But he, too, is to be assisted by a Board of Directors or 
which the employees are represented by at least threc 
elected members. The entrepreneur has to convene the 
Board at least once a month and to discuss with it al! 
questions relating to production. At the end of the financia! 
year he has to submit to it the balance-sheet and the pro- 
posals for distributing the profits. This provision applies tc 
all private concerns with a capital of more than 1,000,000 
lire and employing 50 workers or more. The decree doe: 
not, however, make it clear whether the Board of Director: 
has purely advisory powers or whether it has the right to 


‘veto the balance-sheet and the distribution of profits pro- 


posed by the owner. 

In concerns owned by the state, the head of the busines: 
is appointed by the Minister for Corporative Economy ; h« 
is not elected by the general meeting, as in the case of join: 
stock companies. But here, too, provision is made for 2 
Board of Directors consisting of representatives of th« 
workers and technical staff, as well as of the delegates of th 
state’s economic agencies. The balance sheets, however, anc 
the proposals for the distribution of profits are to be drawr 
up mainly by governmental agencies; and, unlike the 
balance sheets of privately owned concerns, they are no: 
subject to approval by the meetings in which the employees 
participate. 

The reorganisation of all industrial enterprises in accord- 
ance with the new scheme is to be carried out within the 
next few months, and is to be completed not later than 
June 30, 1944. 


Expropriations Possible 


The main feature of the new system so far is the estab- 
lishment of dual control in industry. But some of the 
measures clearly open the door for expropriation as well. 
Thus, for instance, the owner of an industrial enterprise is 
personally responsible to the state for managing his busi- 
‘ness. “ He may be removed and replaced . . . if his activity 
falls short of the production schemes of the state.” In joint 
stock companies, hoth the shareholders and employees a! 
the meeting and the Minister for Corporative Economy are 
entitled to remove the head of a concern if “ he lacks re- 
sponsibility and fails in his duties.” In individually-ownec 
enterprises, the owner can be removed by a sentence of the 
Labour magistratz, though he may appeal against the 
sentence. The removal of the qwner may result in the 
transformation of a private enterprise into a workers’ co- 
operative. 

Article 30 of the decree provides that the state maY 
take over the property of concerns of national importanc:. 
It also provides for the state’s share in subscribing to th: 
capital of private businesses. A special decree was issucc 
on the creation of an Institute for Administration anc 
Finance, which is to be responsible for the managemen: 
of all businesses transferred from private to state owne'- 
ship. 

The distribution of industrial profits is subject to the 
usual wartime limitations. Apart from this, profits are t 
be distributed among manual workers, salaried employee: 
and administrative staffs in proportion to their yearly wages 
and salaries. The profits thus. distributed can in no cas¢ 
amount to more than 30 per cent of the wage and salary 
list of any given establishment. Excess profits have to be 
paid into the account of the Institute of Administration 
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and Finance to serve “social and productive purposes.” 
It may be doubted whether these sensational reforms 
have more than propaganda value. The participation of 
workers in the control of undertakings is largely a sham, 
even from the letter of the decree itself. ‘The workers 
have not been given an unconditional right to elect their 
representatives to the meetings or boards of directors of 
the “socialised ” enterprises. They are only free to elect 
delegates from a list drawn up by the Fascist syndicates, 
and are not themselves allowed to propose their own candi- 
dates. This typical totalitarian technique makes the pro- 
vision for “a secret bgllot of all workers of the concern” 
altogether pointless, and the dual control of capitalists and 
workers over industry boils down to control by industrialists 
and Fascists, a state of affairs which is not very much 
different from the conditions prevailing even before the 
proclamation of the “century of labour.” 


Shareholders’ Panic 


Even so, the announcement of the reforms caused an 
understandable panic among shareholders and industrialists 
in Northern Italy. Throughout January and part of 
February the Stock Exchanges of Milan and other 
Northern Italian cities experienced a sharp slump in quota- 
tions. Mussolini’s Minister of Finance was compelled to 
counteract the panic by assurances in which he stressed 
the moderate character of the reform. He also pointed to 
article 46 of the decree, which says that the new measures 
“ will become valid on the date to be fixed in a subsequent 
decree promulgated by the Duce of the Italian Social 
Republic.” In the light of this escape clause, expropriation 
does not appear so imminent as it might have done at first 
sight. It seems that the only cases in which expropriations 
are really to be carried out at once are those where the 
owners of industrial enterprises are Jéws. Almost simul- 
tanously with the decree on “ socialisation ” decrees about 
Aryanisation were published. 

The decree clearly represents nothing more than Musso- 
lini’s last attempt to regain political contact with the 
workers of Northern Italy, who were the first to turn 
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Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
Chocolate Crisp — Aero Milk Chocolate. 
These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


During the War, quality can be only what 
we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhutriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 
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their backs on Fascism even before its collapse. The 
tactics of “ Republican Fascism” are in a sense dictated 
by the political out.ook in Southern Italy. The Allies have 
recognised the rights of the Italian dynasty. Fascism, 
deserted by the dynasty, has raised the Republican banner. 
Allied policy in the south seems to make the protection 
of property one of its objectives. Fascism, therefore, stages 
a theatrical attack ‘on property—which it formerly claimed 
to protect against Communism. That the attack is merely 
demagogic is almost certain; but what is indirectly re- 
flected in it is the social radicalism of the working classes 
in Northern Italy. That radicalism is very likely to survive 
the new version of Fascism with its sham socialisation. 
It is in this context that Mussolini’s recent reforms may 
well acquire some new significance; they may easily 
provide the starting point for the programmes of the Left 
Wing in Italy after the country has been finally freed. 
The economic swan song of Fascism may echo long in the 
social aspirations of its prospective successors. 


Empire Wool Problems 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


BEFORE the war Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
accounted for about two-fifths of the world’s wool supplies, 
and for more than three-fifths of its wool exports. In Aus- 
tralia, wool used to account for between 30 and 40 per cent 
of total exports ; in New Zealand, between 20 and 30 per 
cent ; and in South Africa, for more than 1o per cent. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the future of the raw 
wool trade has for some time past been attracting great atten- 
tion in the Empire producing areas. Recently, exchanges of 
views between the various organisations in the Empire have 
taken place, and, on the initiative of Australia, a full Empire 
wool conference is likely to take place within the next few 
months. : 

The position with which Empire wool producers are 
confronted is fairly clear. During the greater part of the 
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inter-war period, wool production and wool consumption, 
despite an increase in supplies in the two pre-war decades 
of almost two-thirds, were more or less balanced, so that 
surplus stocks in the autumn of 1939 were unimportant. 
Since then, the financial stability of Empire wool growers 
has been assured by the Imperial Wool Appraisement 
Scheme, which was introduced in the first few weeks of 
the war, and will remain in’ force for the duration and 
the first post-war wool season. Under this scheme, the 
Imperial Government agreed to acquire the entire wool 
clips of Australia and New Zealand, and since 1940 that 
of South Africa, at a fixed average price. This price was 
originally based on a rough average of market prices in the 
inter-war period, that is, roughly, 13.44d. per lb. in Australia 
and just under 12.25d. per lb. in New Zealand. From July 1, 
1942, it has been increased by 15 per cent, owing mainly 
to wartime increases in production costs. 

The appraisement scheme has brought a fair measure of 
prosperity to Empire producers. In the first four war 
seasons, Australia’s wool receipts reached a total of 
£263,000,000, compared with £193,500,000 in the last four 
pre-war seasons. New Zealand’s combined “wool cheque ” 
advanced simultaneously from £43,900,000 to £71,200,000. 
[Figures expressed in Australian and New Zealand currency.] 
These increases were only partly due to the higher prices ; 
they also reflected the larger production achieved since the 
autumn of 1939. There are, indeed, indications that the 
world’s production of raw wool has risen to a new record 
level during the war. It appears to have reached an annual 
average of slightly over 4,000 million lb., compared with 
the pre-war record of 3,930 million Ib. reached in 1938-39. 

Against these increased supplies, world wool shipments 
and consumption have been seriously dislocated during the 
war. The shipping shortage limited exports from the pro- 
ducing regions, while the shortage of machinery and man- 
power enforced stiff restrictions on wool manufacture for 
civilian purposes. Simultaneously, the blockade of the Axis 
and Axis-controlled areas, which own probably as much 
as one-half of the world’s wool manufacturing facilities, 
, has had a considerable effect on wartime world consump- 
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tion, Stocks of wool have consequently been accumulating 
on a very large scale. 

As Official data on stock movements have been withheld 
since the outbreak of war, and private estimates differ very 
much, the probable size of the post-war wool surplus cannot 
at present be assessed. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, 
in its recently published and carefully prepared review on 
wool, arrives at the conclusion that by the end of the 1944-45 
season (June 30, 1945), the raw wool surplus in the chief 
producing areas and the United States (where the British 
Government has accumulated a large reserve of Empire 
wool), “will certainly exceed 3,000 million lb., and may 
even exceed 3,500 million lb.” The latter figure is roughly 
equal to a year’s world consumption at the last pre-war 
rate. _° 


. Marketing Problems 


It is obvious that the liquidation of such an enormous 
surplus in the face of an increased current supply of new 
wool will cause great difficulties. After the last war, for 
instance, the British-Australian Wool Realisation Associa- 
tion required three and a-half years to liquidate a surplus 
of no more than 800 million lb. The position after this 
war, apart from the much increased. raw wool surplus, will 
be aggravated by the fact that rayon and staple fibre have 
become very important factors in textile raw material sup- 
plies, and compete to no mean extent directly with wool. 
According to Rayon Organon, the world production of 
rayon and staple fibre, which was virtually non-existent 
after the last war, amounted in 1942 to no less than 3,473 
million lb., and a new increase has taken place in 1943. This 
means that the world’s production of these processed fibres 
has now almost reached the total weight of world wool pro- 
duction. The great bulk of the rayon and staple fibre is pro- 
duced in wool-importing countries like Germany, Japan 
and the United States. These three countries alone before 
1939 used to import up to 800 million lb. of wool per 
annum, or almost two-fifths of world exports, a fact which 
is likely to impede ‘the readjustment of the world wool 
market after the war. ; 

The problems with which the Empire’s wool trade, and, 
indeed, the whole world wool trade, will be faced after the 
war will thus be extremely difficult. The first preliminary to 
the restoration of a normal market is an orderly liquidation 
of the accumulated surplus. Discussions on this point appear 
to have taken place already, although details have not been 
made public. But even if the surplus supplies are liquidated 
with care, a bigger market for wool is required to absorb 
the growing supplies from new production. 

The problem of extending the post-war markets for wool 
has occupied producers in the Empire surplus areas for 
many months past, and a course of action has already been 
proposed after consultations between the woolgrowers 
organisations of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Measures so far suggested by the Erhpire wool trade include 
the improvement of the health of the sheep flocks and in the 
quality of raw wool, the improvement of the quality of manu- 
factured wool, and market development both in advanced 
and in backward consuming countries. They also include 
proposals to increase the competitive strength of wool 
through the rationalisation of both raw wool production and 
wool manufacture. These are measures which cannot be 
solved by individual producing areas, but require world- 
wide co-operation not only of wool producers, but also o! 
wool manufacturers. The planned Empire wool conference, 
therefore, is likely to be only a preliminary to a world 
conference. Whether the moves so far proposed will suc- 
ceed in re-establishing a balance of the world wool market 
after the war depends very much on the general trend of 
the world’s post-war trade. 
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How Many Houses ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In the interesting article “How Many Houses? ” 
in your issue of February 5th one statement at least calls 
for amendment, viz., that “there are some 4,000,000 houses 
over 80 years old” (page 187). The number of houses 
more than 80 years old now standing could not be larger 
than the total enumerated in 1861, which was 3,924,000 
houses. Of these, however, a considerable number has 
been demolished since to make room for railways, gas- 
works, factories, schools, blocks of flats and so forth, by 
slum clearance and through air raids. 

The demolition rate between 1861 and 1921 may be 
assumed to have been something like 20 or 30 per cent of 
houses erected. (In Glasgow, demolitions between 1871 
and 1914 amounted to over 40 per cent of houses built, but 
this is probaby higher than the average for England and 
Wales.) The number of houses pulled down may be 
estimated at 200,000 between 1921 and 1931 and at 300,000 
between 1931 and 1939. The air raids destroyed approxi- 
mately 250,000 houses. 

On the assumption that 90 per cent of the houses 
demolished and 75 per cent of the houses destroyed by 
air raids were standing in 1861, the number of houses more 
than 80 years old would by now have been diminished by 
1,550,000 to 2,200,000. This means that only between 
1,725,000 and 2,375,000 of these old houses are still 
standing. 

A factor whose ‘size is unknown and which is not 
accounted for above is the conversion of old houses into 
several flats since 1921. (In 1911, the number of structurally 
separate dwellings exceeded that of houses by approxi- 
mately 140,000.) Structurally separate dwellings created 
by conversion are included in the number of “houses 
built.” The total: of existing dwellings in old houses is 
therefore somewhat higher than the total of old houses. 
This understatement is, however, to some extent counter- 
acted by the discontinued use as dwellings of hquses turned 
over to non-residential users.—Yours, etc., 

KATE LIEPMANN. 


85 Holland Park, W.11. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Miss Liepmann has been good enough to send me 
a copy of the letter which she sent you and in which she 


‘commented on your article “How Many Houses? ” (Feb- 


ruary 5th), and on the estimate in my Agenda article that 
at the outbreak of the war there were approximately four 
million dwellings which were at least 80 years old. May I 
comment on her suggested corrections? 

1. Her figure of 3,924,000 houses in 1861 relates not to 
Great Britain, but to England and Wales. With the inclu- 
sion of Scotland the total houses recorded at that census 
Was 4,591,000. 

2. My own estimate relates to dwellings (in the customary 
sense). In 1861 the census enumerators dealt with “ houses ” 
and not dwellings ; that is, a block of 100 tenement flats 
would be recorded as one unit and not as roo. On the basis 
of the 1911 census the Registrar-General has converted 
“houses ” into “ dwellings,” and if we use the relationship 
established for that year, then it is highly probable that in 
1861 there were roughly 4,750,000 dwellings in Great Britain. 

3. Miss Liepmann’s assumed rate of demolition seems to 
me to be much too high. At September, 1939, there were 
approximately 12,850,000 dwellings in Great Britain—an 
increase of 8,100,000 since 1861. If we adopt Miss Liep- 
mann’s assumption that the number of houses demolished 
in the period equalled between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
dwellings erected, then the number of dwellings erected 
was 10,800,000 (75 per cent of 10,800,000 p!us 4,750,000 
equals 12,850,000); and the number demolished was 
2,700,000—or an average of 35,000 per arinum. Such a figure 
is highly unlikely. In the years 1921-31 approximately 
20.000 dwellings were pulled down annually—and tis 
reduction was being made from a stock of over 12 million 
dwellings ; during most of the period under discussion we 
are dealing with a stock of 6 to 7 million dwellings. In the 
light of these figures it would be reasonable at least to halve 
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Miss Liepmann’s rate of demolition and place the total 
at 1,250,000 pulled down during the years 1861-1939. (This 
is, of course, a very conservative reduction in Miss Liep- 
mann’s rate of demolition. It is much more likely that her 
suggested rate should be reduced by two-thirds.) 

4. It must be remembered that some of the houses demo- 
lished in the past 80 years were built after 1861. If we 
assume that 9o per cent of all demolitions were of pre-1861 
construction, then about 1,100,000 of the 4,750,000 dwell- 
ings standing in 1861 have been demolished. This leaves 
standing in 1939 at least 3,650,000. We say “at least,” 
since a high proportion of the houses which in the ’20’s and 
°30’s were sub-divided so as to turn one-family structures 
into multiple-family structures, were houses which had been 
built in the middle of the nineteenth century. A survey 
carried out in London in 1937 showed that 70 per cent of 
all working-class families in London occupied sub-divided 
nineteenth century structures.—Yours, etc., 

M. A. ABRAMS. 

tro St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


Miners’ Earnings 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—There is one passage in the interesting article in 
your issue of February 19th upon which I shou'd like to 
make an observation. You state that weekly earnings in 
the coal industry were about 111s. 6d. in January, 1943, 
“compared with 148s. 7d. in motor vehicle and aircraft 
manufacture, 130s. 8d. in shipbuilding, and 126s. 3d. in 
electrical engineering.” 

But these figures include overtime earnings, which are 
substantially higher in the engineering and munition in- 
dustries than in coal mining. In the latter they average 
9s. 6d. a week as compared with about 25s. in the engineer- 
ing industry (see figures given by the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union during discussions with the engineering 
employers in March last). 

Moreover, in The Times of February 22nd Mr J. Tanner, 
the President of the AEU, is reported as saying that average 
piece-work earnings in the engineering industry are 97s. 6d. 
for skilled workers. This figure excludes overtime, and 
compares with 126s. 3d. for 5.1 shifts per week for piece- 
work coal-getters in the coal-mining industry. 

Actually, taking into account the known increases in 
earnings per shift that have taken place since June, 1942, 
but before the Porter Award, the figure of average weekly 
earnings in coal mining became 115s. 6d. for all adults and 
118s. 6d. for adults employed underground. Allowing for 
overtime earnings, these figures compare favourably with 
those in other industries.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. GImrespre. 


The Mining Association of Great Britain. 


Powell Duffryn Amalgamation 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—I am surprised that in your issue of February 12th 
you should be in agreement with the principle of the 
recently announced Powell Duffryn amalgamation terms. 
It would appear that this is a direct challenge to the rights 
of preference shareholders of all companies who might find 
in these days of cheap money that they have inconveniently: 
high prior charges which they would like to liquidate. If 
this scheme goes through without very strong opposition 
and proves to be the precursor of similar schemes in other 
directions, I think it wil! deal a very severe blow to the 
confidence of the investing public and to the sound prin- 
ciples which have always been the basis of British company 
finance.—Yours etc., J. H. WriiraMs. 

“Cobnor,” Cimla Road, Neath. 


[The meeting to consider the ama!gamation scheme, held 
on March ist, passed the resolutions with only two dis- 
sentients. Preference shareholders had no right to vote.— 
Editor.] 
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Relics of Dear Money 


b ypoevesron S of British credit and monetary policy 
all too often assume that the fight for cheap money 
has been won and won for ever. They ignore the fact that 
over a wide part of the structure of interest rates the 
benefits of cheap money have scarcely penetrated. In the 
money market, in the issue of securities by the Govern- 
ment and other trustee borrowers, in the yields which 
industrial debentures command, in short-term finance for 
certain privileged classes of commercial and industrial bor- 
rowers, the price of borrowed money has established itself 
at a level which deserves the adjective “cheap.” But at 
many points at which the interest rate touches the private 
individual borrower, money still remains comparatively 
dear. Four types of credit operations may be mentioned 
where rates currently quoted do not adequately reflect the 
cheapening of basic interest rates which occurred twelve 
years ago and which, but for a slight aberration in the few 
weeks that straddled the outbreak of the war, has held 
ever since. They are bank loans and advances, building 
society mortgages, hire-purchase operations and advances 
made by life-assurance offices in respect of premiums on 
their own policies. 

The rule, in the case of bank loans, is to charge “ what 
the traffic will bear.” The terms on which such loans are 
given still adhere to a long-established traditional formula: 
“one per cent over Bank rate with a minimum of five 
per cent.” If the traffic will bear 5 per cent, that is the rate 
which will apply. Admittedly, the traffic often refuses to 
bear this rate. In practice, the rates charged may vary 
from § per cent to 2} per cent. The monster industrial 
concern, compelled to borrow from its bankers for a few 
days over the turn of the financial year, or at some similar 
season of stress on its liquid resources, will pay little more 
than the money market price for such accommodation. 
Certain industrial advances guaranteed by one of the sup- 
ply departments will be charged at 33 per cent. The 
general run of industrial advances will bear interest at 
4 to 4} per cent. Any individual who can influence busi- 
ness or who has the required pertinacity may succeed in 
beating down his overdraft rate below 5 per cent. But 
the vast bulk of personal overdrafts (and they are still 
the main constituent of the banks’ advances) and the 
loans made to small shopkeepers and industrial borrowers 
of the same calibre, will pay 5 per cent however good 
may be the security behind them. Taking the whole of 
the banks’ loans and advances, exclud‘ng from this total 
those on which temporary default may have occurred, and 
dividing it by the banks’ gross revenue from this source, 
the average will probably work out at about 4} per cent 
or slightly under that figure. For the large majority of the 
banks’ borrowers, who still pay 5 per cent for their accom- 
modation, the Bank rate might still be at 4 per cent, for if 
it were, they would st'‘ll be charged the price they are 
now paying. The personal borrower perhaps does not 
deserve special sympathy, particularly at this time when 
every effort is being made to discourage private spending 
and consumption. The § ver cent rate imposed on his 
overdraft cannot convincingly be defined as a burden on 
industry, though it must not be forgotten that this rate 
also applies to a large number of modest industrial and 


’ commercial borrowers. Excevt for a select class of) bor- . 


rowers, bank advances are still comparatively dear. 

In recent times interest rates have found their most 
direct and visible imvact on the general public through 
the charges on building societ’es’ mortgage loans. These 
rates have not made a startling response to the cheap money 
revolution, though there have been recent stirrings of some 
such adjustment. Until the last few weeks, 5 per cent was 
still the representative morteage rate. It is now settling 
down at 4} ver cent and the adjustment is being made 
to apoly to old as well as to new mortgages (the latter are 
‘virtually non-existent). Even the lower rate may still seem 
comparatively high when viewed in the context of post-war 


rehousing policy. It cannot be reduced without some lower- 
ing of the rates at which building societies raise their 
funds, which themselves are somewhat out of line and 
might well stand a further cut. But the main hope for 
substantial lowering of building society mortgage rates 
must lie in the grant of central or local authority guaran- 
tees for approved housing projects. Such guarantees would 
enable the building societies to raise funds far more cheaply 
than they do to-day and would, in their turn, make sible 
a further lowering of the mortgage rate. The difference 
between, say, 33 per cent and the present 4} per cent, 
translated into terms of weekly rentals, is enough to have 
a considerable effect on the scope of the post-war rebuilding 
programme. The building societies are par excellence the 
channel through which to bring cheap money to the people. 

Hire-purchase interest rates may not have great relevance 
to the present-day cheap money problem. Hire-purchase 
business is virtually at a standstill and is formally forbidden 
over large types of transactions in which it flourished before 
the war. After the post-war period of transition and scarcity, 
during which it will still be necessary to discourage con- 
sumption, hire purchase will undoubtedly come into its 
own again. The rates of interest applied in hire-purchase 
business vary within extraordinary margins, and their 
movements in the decade before the war bore little rela- 
tion to the lowering of basic short-term and long-term 
interest rates. The true interest rates applied in such trans- 
actions might range from 7 to 30 per cent and the varia- 
tions were largely explained by the great diversity of the 
risks involved in this business (some articles depreciate 
far more rapidly than others) and by the even greater 
diversity in the standing of the many firms engaged in 
the trade. The norma! hire-purchase contract made 
no mention of a rate of interest, but merely provided for 
repayment in a number of equal periodical instalments. 
The curious buyer inquiring about the charges he was 
bearing was probably given a notional rate of interest which 
at first may not have appeared unreasonable. For example, 
an article with a cash price of £20 may have been sold 
on hire purchase repayable over five years in quarterly 
instalments of 27s., the hire-purchase price thus amounting 
to £27. The hirer might in such a case be told that he 
was paying 7 per cent interest, since £20 at 7 per cent 
for five years would amount to £7. Since, however, he was 
repaying capital steadily at the rate of 20s. per quarter 
throughout the period, the true rate of interest would in 
effect be double the notional rate, or 14 per cent. 
Admittedly the rates charged had to allow for costs of 
collection and for comparatively high credit risks. But 


these reservations cannot obscure the fact that the effec- 


tive rates charged in certain hire-purchase transactions 
were very hich indeed. At present the matter is requ'ated 
by the Hire Purchase and Credit Sale Agreement Charges 
Order. This forbids hire-purchase and credit ‘sale trans- 
actions except in certain specified goods and requires that 
in such cases 


the total sum payable under the new agreement to complete 
the purchase of goods comprised therein does not exceed the 
amount outstanding under the original agreement together 
with an amount not exceeding 10 per cent per annum calcu- 
lated on such outstanding amount. 


This maximum notional rate of 10 per cent is an indication 
of the rates that normally prevailed before the war. There 


‘is a strong case for perpetuating an even more stringent 


form of control over hire-purchase agreeménts after the 
war than was provided by the Hire Purchase Act passed 
in 1938. In addition to specifying the cash price of goods 

vered by a hire-purchase contract, the true rate of 
interest should be given. 

The final example refers to a much smaller sector of the 
credit structure, namely the advances made bv life assur- 
ance societies to finance the payment of premiums by their 
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own policy-holders. In most cases such advances can be 
arranged at a rate of 5 per cent per annum. This may 
not seem unreasonable, though it should not be overlooked 
that in*® such cases the companies are in effect lending 
against the security of their own policies. No lender could 
desire more familiar and solid collateral ; 5 per cent for such 
advances seems high remuneration. But any unreasonable- 
ness of this rate is insign‘ficant when it is compared with 
the rates that emerge from arrangements for staggering 
yearly life insurance premiums into half-yearly or quarterly 
payments. Here, again, the contrast between the notional 
and the true rate of interest may be striking. A typical 
example in which one of the most reputable life offices 
is concerned may be mentioned. The annual premium of 
£80 on a life policy is, by arrangement, paid in two half- 
yearly insta‘ments of £41. The additional payment of £2 
a year On a premium of £80 may, at first sight, appear a 
very moderate interest charge. Closer investigation does 
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not confirm this impression. The company is, in effect, 
lending slightly less than half the premium for six months. 
Instead of taking £80 on January Ist, it takes £41 on 
January 1st and £41 on July rst. In other words, it lends 
£39 for six months and takes £2 as the’ price for this 
accommodation. This works out at £10 5s. per cent per 
annum. Allowing the §s. for the additional expense of 
collecting the premium half-yearly instead of yearly, this 
still leaves the rate of interest at 10 per cent, which, for 
this type of accommodation, is not cheap money. 

These diverse examp'‘es suggest that the battle for cheap 
money has only been half won. There are large and im- 
portant sectors of the interest-rate structure where the 
benefits of cheap money have not percolated sufficiently. 
Before the battle for the perpetuation of cheap money 
after the war is joined, some thought and effort might be 
devoted to completing and consolidating the victory 
already achieved. 


Business Notes 


Banks and the Small Trader 


Since Lord Wardington made his interesting remarks 
on the desirability of British joint stock banks granting 
longer-term loans to industry after the war than had hitherto 
been deemed proper for deposit banks, there has been 
much questioning whether in fact a new chapter in the 
history of British banking was to be opened. Speaking last 
week at a meeting in London of the British Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, Mr Colin Campbell, president of the 
British Bankers’ Association, made it clear that any such ven- 
ture by British banks would only be concerned with the pro- 
vision of capital for the small man. It would be the bankers’ 
job, he said, to put the merchant and the small trader on 
their feet again after the war “for it is they who can best 
carry on private enterprise.’ He instanced the type of 
business which before the war employed a small staff and 
which because of wai service or damage had virtually closed 
down and would have little capital left at the end of the 
war. A six-months loan from a bank would be of little use 
to them; they would need money for several years in 
building up their businesses again. 

The banks, therefore, are carefully considering the practi- 
cability of making the required advances and of allowing the 
small trader to pay them back by instalments spread over a 
reasonable number of years. 

The one idea which is evidently not in the bankers’ mind 
is the provision of finance—whether directly or indirectly— 
through actual participations in the equity of industry. On 
this point Mr Campbell was quite categorical. 

The banks have no intention of adopting the fatal 
Continental system by which the banks became shareholders 
in almost every industrial concern. 

It therefore appears that there will be no new chapter in 
the history of British banking. The long-term advances to 
the small man would represent no innovation. What will 
be new is the interesting motive with which such accom- 
modation will be granted, namely the upholding of private 
enterprise by those best calculated to carry its standard. 


* x * 


Industrial Banking in Canada 


Canada shows the way in planning the financial struc- 
ture for post-war industrial development. A Bill has been 
introduced in Parliament at Ottawa to incorporate an 
Industrial Development Bank. This institution is to be a 
subsidiary of the central bank, the -Bank of Canada. It 
will have a capital of $25,000,000 and is specially designed 
to assist small industries in re-establishing themselves after 
the war. It will thus implement the promise made in the 
Speech from the Throne as part of the programme of re- 
construction. Although the new bank will be a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the central bank, its character and 
the proposed scope of its activities should not be confused 
with the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, the 
industrial subsidiary of the Bank of England. That organi- 
sation was essentially an instrument of salvage. By choosing 
the objects of its rescuing operations well, by putting the 
right man in charge and by exercising due patience, the 
BID has done excellent work. But it would not be proper 


to regard it as an instrument of constructive industrial 
policy. It may re-emerge as such in the distant post-war 
years. Meanwhile, it will be interesting to note the career 
of the new official industrial bank in Canada. It will tackle a 
new field for this kind of enterprise and the precedents it 
will create are bound to prove both interesting and 
valuable. 


* * * 


‘« Blitzed’’’? Equities 


The doubts expressed last week whether the upward 
movement in British industrial equities could be expected 
to continue, even at the reduced rate then ruling, have 
been justified by events. The resumption of bombing 
on a rather increased scale and for five nights on end was 
sufficient to cause, certainly not a rush of selling, but a 
general drying-up of business and a cautionary marking 
down of prices. As a result the index of The Financial 
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News, which had touched 104.6 on Friday, February 18th, 
the highest for four months, was on Monday last down 
to 103.0, the lowest for over two months. Since then there 
has been some recovery, but it has occurred mainly in 
the shares which were most heavily depreciated by the 
“blitz,” that is entertainment shares, public utilities, in- 
cluding the railways, and London property and brewery 
shares. The general tone of the market shows little im- 
provement. and it is a reasonable assumption that it is 
the impending invasion, the imminence of the Salute the 
Soldier weeks, the expectation that there will be in the 
near future some further light on post-war policy and 
similar matters which are the real determinants. Bombing 
is a mere last straw, an added annoyance and uncertainty 
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which, considered in isolation, is likely only to affect 
certain specific securities; mainly in the groups already 
mentuoned. How long these factors will be sufficiently 
powerful to counteract the effects of the rising tide of 
savings, some -of which must always be invested outside 
the git-edged market, is not easy to say. In each of the 
past three years, the upward trend was resumed before 
the end of the first quarter, but in each of those years 
there was a February setback which came earlier in the 
month than on this occasion. Meanwhile, the expectation, 
since confirmed, that there woud be no change in the 
terms of the Government “tap ” issues, has had a slightly 
depressing effect on the Funds. This, coupled with some 
doubts about the value of prior charges in railway and 
London property and brewery companies, may account for 
a slight weakening in the fixed interest index of The 
Financial News from 135.4 to 135.0. 


* * o* 


Location of Industry 


Since Mr Dalton’s somewhat inconclusive statement 
in the House of Commons on December 8, 1943, there has 
been no further announcement by the Government on the 
subject of the location of industry. Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt remain part of the stock-in-trade of the cartoonist 
and the comedian. The absence of a statement of policy 
does not mean, of course, that the location of industry 
is not given the consideration it deserves ; on the contrary, 
it is understood that policy is being shaped. To ask for a 
detailed statement of policy at this stage, for a blue-print 
of the future industrial map of Great Britain, would be 
asking for the impossible. But the time has surely come 
when the principles that are to guide the distribution of 
industry should be formulated and submitted to Parlia- 
ment and the public for discussion. True, the problem of 
industrial location is a political no less than an economic 
and social and even strategical one; it raises the large 
issue of the freedom to trade and manufacture in any part 
of the country. But it would be a pity if the formulation 
of a body‘of principles were delayed at the political level. 
Industrialists, public utilities, local authorities, and indeed 
Government departments, can hardly plan ahead in con- 
fidence wahout at least some general guidance about the 
intentions of the Government. If, for example, the aim 
is to ensure the fullest possible geographical freedom to 
trade and manufacture consistent with the need for avoid- 
ing pockets of long-term unemployment, it would be neces- 
sary to combine a measure of controlled location of new 
works with greater mobility of labour. New enterprises 
would have to be induced to go to areas containing declining 
industries and any remaining surplus of population would 
have to be induced to move to other areas. Such a policy 
would involve a minimum state interference with the free 
re-distribution of industry. If the aim is to maintain the 
existing distribution of the industrial population, the 
geographical freedom to trade and manufacture would have 
to be severely limited ; except insofar as transferred war 
workers would wish to return to their homes, plant and 
machinery would be the only mobile element. The location 
of industry is only one aspect of economic policy, but it 
is one that should be clarified without much more delay. 
An article on page 295 shows how the absence of a decision 
on location is impeding the progress of plans in an area— 
South Wales—where unemployment was higher before the 


war. 
* * * 


Advertising in the Press 


The accompanying table, compiled by the London 
Press Exchange, Ltd., compares expenditure. on press 
advertising by industry in 1938 and 1943. Its most signifi- 
cant feature is not that total expenditure has been halved, 
but the difference in the cut by various industries. These 
differences cannot be attributed to any single factor, such 
as the reduction in the supply of the products or services 
offered by the various industries. Some of the industries 
which have had to reduce the volume of sales substantially 
have also cut their advertising expenditure drastically ; 
but others have only slightly reduced their advertising ex- 
penditure, and the footwear industry has actually spent 
more. Again, industries which now operate in a seller’s 
market have by no means pursued similar policies. The 
tobacco trade, for example, has drastically cut its adver- 
tising expenditure, but cinemas and theatres have reduced 
theirs only slightly. Another factor that has probably 
influenced expenditure is the Excess Profits Tax; com- 
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panies whose earnings exceeded the pre-war level and 
which were subject to EPT, especially those that operate in 
a competitive market, have probably been more 
disposed to maintain a high rate of expenditure dn press 
advertising than others. Apart from the difference in the 
rate of the cuts, many industries have obviously been able to 
reduce their.costs quite appreciably, often more than pro- 
portionate to the fall in the volume of their sales. Insofar 
as the reduction in costs has been reflected in selling prices 
it has been of advantage to the consumer. 
COMPUTED PRESS ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE 
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i in 1943 as 
1938 mp | [See 
Expenditure 
in 1938 
aa gi ————— i 
Industries with Least Cut :— £ £ o% 
Boots and shoes ...............000- | 219,277 279,547 127-5 
Toilet—Dental preps. ............45 561,072 501,545 89-4 
Cinemas and theatres............... 358,491 277,465 17°4 
Horticultural and veterinary ........ 386,792 280,471 72°5 
ID cis isk 60 b00 5559660 2356s 3,147,046 2,254,786 71:6 
PU GD os 605.6060 ccnedneeeeces 1,150,308 793,105 68 -9 
Industries with Largest Cut :— 
Household equipment .............. 1,450,017 162,440 11-2 
Educational........... Neu onashaes | 216,338 12-8 
I. 5+ 55ssshs 456 n0sen ees es 1,378,453 13-1 
Magazines and newspapers .......... 1,031,958 13-3 
EL S355d3d0254459 0005006008004 781,025 14-5 
Toilet-—Hair preps. ............e0ee 516,624 20-3 
Total, including other industries ....... 28,619,552 | 13,851,416 48 -4 . 
x x x 


In Defence of Mr Rank 


During the debate on the film industry in the House 
of Lords on February 23rd, Lord Selborne, Minister of 
Economic Warfare, rose to the defence of Mr Rank. In 
his view the country owed a “very great debt of gratitude” 
to Mr Rank for the services he has rendered to the film 
industry. He was the type of man that industry required, 
particularly the film industry. Neither the Board of Trade 
nor the Government was antagonistic to Mr Rank, but— 
and this is the crux of the whole matter—he added that 
the Government would like to see several Mr Ranks. The 
domination of an industry like the film industry by a single 
personality or firm would be disastrous ; the emergence of 
a number of strong personalities or firms, competing with 
each other, might put the industry on its feet. But even 
then there should be opportunity and scope for the small 
producer and exhibitor. The Government cannot create a 
vigorous film-producing industry in this country; but it 
can at least ensure the conditions of healthy growth. 


* * * 


The Indian Budget 


The Indian Budget proposals should be judged by one 
overriding criterion: the manner in which they set out to 
absorb the inflationary potential which now dominates the 
economic situation in India. Sir Jeremy Raisman’s Budget, 
opened before the Central Assembly this week, does not pass 
this test with striking success. True, additional taxation is 
proposed which: should raise the equivalent of £17,600,000. 
This, however, will still leave a prospective deficit of about 
£41 million for the coming year on the Indian Govern- 
ment’s estimated expenditure of £272,380,000. This is quite 
apart from the expenditure of the British and United States 
Governments, for which, of course, no provision is made in 
the taxation proposals, but which are again likely to exceed 
the whole of the Indian Government’s outlay and which, 
therefore, promise to provide the main source of monetary 
inflation. The main additions to taxation come from an 
increase from 20 to 50 per cent in the customs surcharge on 
tobacco and spirits and from increased duties on tea, coffee 
and betel nuts. The supertax is.to be increased on incomes 
aver £2,625, but since the tax exemption limit on incomes 
is being raised from {112 to £150, the charges in direct 
taxation are not likely to prove very helpful in mopping 
up redundant purchasing power in the hands of the popu- 
lation. The deficit for the year now ending is £69.320,000, 
compared with the estimate of £30,440,000. The difference 
between these two figures is wholly due to increased 
defence expenditure. Next year’s expenditure is estimated 
at £272,380.000, and with taxation on the existing basis 
this would leave a prospective deficit of £58,600,000, a figure 
which is being reduced to £41 million by the proposed 
additions to taxation. The Finance Member evidently relies 
for his main anti-inflationary solvents on the sale of Govern- 
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ment securities, which should be stimulated in the coming 
year by the issue of new premium bonds, and on official 
sales of gold. On the latter subject, Sir Jeremy Raisman 
made the interesting revelation that the gold now being 
sold on official account is being acquired from the United 
States as well as from Great Britain and that this metal is 
being provided by these two Governments towards meeting 


their rupee expenditure. 


x * * 


The Client’s Interest 


The recent alteration in the rules of the Stock Ex- 
change, London, so as to make it obligatory for brokers to 
deal with fellow members, unless they can do the business 
more profitably for their clients outside, has caused a con- 
siderable stir. According to some critics, the effect is to set 
up a monopoly and to substitute protection of the London 
jobber for the duty to the broker’s client. Admittedly, there 
is an element of protection for the London jobber in the 
arrangement since, if the price outside is as good as that 
inside, the latter must be accepted. But that is surely not 
unreasonable, and it is hard to see how it injures the client. 
He has now, as he always has had, the right to complain 
if a barga'n is done at a price which he considers untreason- 
able. If he complains to the Committee for General Pur- 
poses, they will investigate and take disciplinary action if 
that is called for. They will take this action irrespective of 
whether the bargain was done inside the market or else- 
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where. The objects of the new rule are two ; to ensure that 
all bargains, other than those done on foreign exchanges, 
are marked and to d.minish the temptation which a broker 
might feel to place orders with an outside firm, which could 
give him business, without checking whether he could not 
deal to as good, or even better, advantage within the market. 
The question has particular reference to dealing in Cana- 
dian securities in which the volume of business is scarcely 
sufficient to make operations through two sets of channels, 
the London jobbers and the outside houses, lucrative. There 
would appear to be no reason why one should invariably 
be cheaper than the other, and there is a good deal to be 
said for keeping both in being, but it must be realised that 
the outside house relies to some extent upon being able to 
square its position by dealing in the official markets at 
either end when that is convenient. 


x * * 


February Debt Changes 


Although revenue continued at a high level during 
February, it was not sufficiert to repeat the January feat of 
exceeding expenditure and allowing debt to be repaid. In 
the four weeks ended February 26th, a net amount of 
£99,741,000 was raised by the creation of debt, of which 
£68,740,000 represented the increase in the floating debt. 
Since ways and means advances alone yielded £81,970,000 
during this period, the borrowing made no direct encroach- 
ment on market resources ; on the contrary, it was expan- 
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sionist in its effect. Some £32,250,000 of the money raised 
in ways and means advances represented direct borrowing 
from the Bank of England ; this largely explains the excep- 
tional expansion in bank cash revealed in last week’s Bank 
return. ‘1here was a net repayment of £14 million of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts last month, thanks to the 
pre-encashment of no less than £39,500,000 of these securi- 
ties by the banks. By far the biggest flow of new subscrip- 
tions to any of the Government’s tap loans was directed to 
Tax Reserve Certificates, of which £51,300,000 were taken 
up ; but no less than £85,908,904 of these certificates were 
used in the discharge of tax liabilities, a monthly total only 
once exceeded, namely by the January, 1944; figure of 
£100,087,870. The present issue of 2} per cent National War 
Bonds which brought in £22,750,000 and of 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds which yielded £17,650,000 last month are 
to continue on unchanged terms, despite the fact that each 
series has now reached another interest date. The National 
War Bonds issued after March 1st will be designated “A” 
series, the present 1952-54 bonds having been on tap since 
last September. The Savings Bonds now in issue will be 
called “D ” series since the original series of 1960-70 bonds 
has already been followed by ‘three others, “A,” “B” and 
“C,” each covering a period of six months. 


* * 


Department Store -Results 


Preliminary announcements have now been made in 
respect of the year to the end of January by five of the 
London department stores and by Lewis’s, Ltd. Except in 
the case of the last of these, it is not possible to arrive at 
any detailed conclusions on the figures available, but the 
general picture is sufficiently reassuring to controvert the 
statement of the Jeremiahs who were a year ago preaching 
an immediate and startling fall in earnings. It is true that, 
with the exception of Lewis’s, Dickins and Jones and, pos- 
sibly, Whiteley, the net profit figures are rather lower on 
the year, but Lewis’s, Harrods and Whiteley are all dis- 
tributing more, while Barkers and Swan and Edgar maintain 
their payments, the former out of rather reduced earnings 
on the equity capital. The Whiteley distribution is still 
restricted to clearing off preference dividend arrears, but 
this year the payment is two year’s dividends, bringing the 
position up to date, against 18 months arrears in each of 
the two preceding years. Of the three London stores which 
have declared ordinary dividends, Barkers yield £3 6s. 8d. 
per cent, or some 2s. 8d. more than eleven months ago, and 
Swan. and Edgar £4 6s. 6d. per cent, or 7s. 6d. less than a 
year ago, while the return on Harrods, which alone of these 
three have raised their distribution, is £3 4s. per cent, 
against only £2 12s. 2d. per cent in April last. When it is 
remembered that the results of a year ago were extremely 
good, those now disclosed are all the more encouraging. 
The reasons for the maintenance of earnings in the face 
of progressive austerity are presumably three: the further 
curtailment of the service element in the costs of the stores, 
the expansion of London’s population and the rapid rise in 
prices of all uncontro'led goods. This rise seems to be in 
direct proportion to the growth of control. The retail trade 
statistics of the Board of Trade show a fall in total sales, 
including food, of 1.8 per cent for the eleven months to 
the end of December, but the London Central and West 
End have consistently made a better showing than the 
aggregate figure. At the same time, most of the large 
centres of population will probably be able to show results 
not markedly inferior to those of London, and some may do 
at least as well. 


* * + 


Crosses and Winkworth Scheme 


The original scheme for the capital reconstruction of 
Crosses and Winkworth was defeated at the end of last 
year because it failed to obtain the three-fourths majority of 
preference votes by a narrow margin. Now, after a delay of 
_ only two months, -the board is submitting an alternative 
arrangement. This leaves the position of the “Heaton ” 
debenture holders unchanged ; they receive no compensa- 
tion for accepting preference capital instead of their prior 
charge, and they obtain in satisfaction of arrears of interest 
the net amount in ordinary capital of the company at par. 
The new scheme provides, however, that the contribution 
of the existing equity holders to the satisfaction of the 
debenture holders shall be increased and that of the prefer- 
ence holders reduced. The latter, having accepted conver- 
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sion of their holdings into ordinary shares and a 33} per 
cent writing down, were to abandon £276,902 worth to the 
old debenture holders. This is reduced to £239,421, while 
the contribution of the old equity holders is raised from 
£187,406 to £224,887. The net result of these changes is 
that, whereas under the old scheme the preference share- 
holders received some 30 per cent of the equity under the 
new capitalisation, they now obtain 34.5, while the share 
of the old equity holders falls from 13.7 per cent to 9.1 per 
cent—that is, by one-third. The existing debenture holders 
in each case obtain 56.4 per cent. Granted that they are 
satisfied with the position, there can be no valid objection 
to the further recognition of the contractual rights of the 
preference shareholders which the adjustment has brought. 
Both classes may, indeed, be regarded as fortunate to secure 
such good terms. ; 


x * x 


Road Transport Organisation 


The efforts made to organise the road transport industr\ 
on a national basis appear to be making headway. In 1942 
seven independent associations set up the Road Transport 
Organisation Joint Conference under the’ chairmanship of 
Lord Perry. In a first report issued a year ago it was 
proposed to create national associations for each of the 
three sections of the industry—the road hauliers, who carry 
goods for others, the “ ancillary users,” that is firms carrying 
their goods in their own vehicles, and passenger vehicle 
operators. These three associations, it was suggested, should 
combine to form a National Road Transport Federation. 


. After the publication of the report, shadow councils were 


set up for each of the three proposed associations ; these. 
in turn, created planning committees to work out the details 
of the scheme. In a second report, now published, the Joint 
Conference urged that the new organisation should be 
set up as soon as possible ; ¢ is understood that it will be 
formally constituted within 4 few months. The report also 
contains a preliminary statement of the policy of the pro- 
posed National Road Transport Federation. Among ‘other 
things, its aims would be: 

To secure the recognition by the Government of the 
Federation with its constituent organisations as a competen! 
authority to speak on behalf of the industry. a 

To encourage the principle of self-government within th 
industry; to secure official recognition of that principle; te 
obtain such statutory enforcement as the industry finds neces- 
sary ; to oppose unregulated re-entry into the industry after 
the war as a means of avoiding the chaotic conditions and 
unbridled competition which would otherwise result. 

To press for a modification in the incidence of commercial 
motor taxation, to secure that the whole of the motor vehicle 
taxation end fuel duties are to be re-allocated towards the 
cost of road construction, improvement and maintenance, and 
to oppose the principle of imposing taxes which discriminate 
against the whole or any part of the industry. 

To confer with other forms of transport to secure thal 
state of inland transport that will afford the maximum benefi 
for the public at large. . 


There is, of course, no reason why the road transport in- 
dustry should not set up a strong national trade association ; 
indeed, there is much that such an organisation could do 
to further the interests of the industry. But the creation of a 
private road transport monopoly, armed with statutory 
power, would be highly undesirable. 


* * * 


Heating the Home 


In an address to the Fuel Luncheon Club, on Feb- 
ruary 18th, Mr J. G. Bennett, Director of the Coal Utilisa- 
tion Research Association, made some interesting compari- 
sons between coal, gas and electricity as a means of heating 
the living room in a small private house. He pointed out 
that, from the point of view of coal conservation, it is at 
present almost a matter of indifference whether the living 
room is heated by coal, gas or electricity. The net efficiency 
factor in all three methods of heating is about 16 per cent. 
Commenting on improvements in utilisation that are either 
in sight or have reached the experimental stage, he estimated 
that the working efficiency of coal could be raised to 45-5° 
per cent, and those of gas and electricity to about 33 and 
24 per cent respectively. In other words, Mr Bennett expects 
far greater progress in the efficiency of the utilisation of 
crude coat than in those of gas and electricity—the great 
difference between present methods and expectations 1S 
another reflection of the past neglect and future importance 
of research. But efficiency in utilisation, as he was quick 
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COAL 
URGENT 


announcement 


The industrial coal situation is extremely serious, 
Nothing short of drastic measures can meet the 
emergency. 








Demands of military operations on a vast scale are 
putting an acute strain on transport. This is aggra- 
vating the fuel position, already critical. 


Managers in industry now have two immediate 
responsibilities: to reduce their daily coal consump- 
tion still further, and to set rail trucks free with 
the least possible delay. 


How managements should act 


¥* Call together your departmental heads. Get at once a 
list of all possible savings of coal, steam, water, oil, 
Ps electricity and gas that may be made in their depart- 
ments. Impress upon them that industry is faced with 

an emergency. 


¥* Make it your personal duty to see that every point of 
heat usage is checked for unnecessary consumption. Space 


heating, in particular, is making heavy demands on the - 


coal supply : great savings are possible in mild weather. 


* Tighten up your Fuel Watching System. Encourage 
co-operation, keenness and ingenuity. 


* Do not delay another’ day in carrying out the recom- 
mendations made by the Regional Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee Engineers who surveyed your factory. ~ 


¥c Search through the Ministry’s Fuel Efficiency Bulletins 
for every economy suggestion which can be put into 
practice immediately. There are many. 


¥* Your next consignment of coal may be held up for those 
wagons standing in your works. Release them quickly. 


‘Every fresh economy now is added provision against 
a possible further decline in the coal supply position. 


cs 
ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY (1 
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to point out, is not the sole determinant of demand. Both 
gas and electricity are more convenient in use, but they are 
also more expensive. Quoting from his own experience, Mr 


Bennett said that he was paying 3d. per therm for coal, © 


Is. 6d. per therm for gas, and 4s. 8d. per therm for elec- 
tricity. If these figures are broadly representative of rela- 
tive prices of coal, gas and electricity, and if Mr Bennett’s 
estimates of the relative increase in their efficiency of utilisa- 
tion are soundly based, the elimination of coal as a means 
of heating the living rooms would considerably add to the 
cost of living of those who now use it. Clearly, there should 
be freedom of choice for the consumer, which will con- 
tinue to be governed by relative costs and convenience. The 
problem of smoke abatement should be solved—and it can 
be solved—by burning coal without smoke in the home, as 
is done in modern power stations and factories. 


* * * 


Miners’ Welfare 


Steady progress continues to be made by the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission in improving conditions and amenities 
at the pits. By the beginning of this month, 96 per cent 
of the men were catered for in 881 colliery canteens, . while 
a further 46 under construction or in course of preparation. 
brings the total:to 712,418 men or 98 per cent. Of the 
canteens in operation, 441 provide full meal service, cover- 
ing 395,745 miners, while a further 157 under construction 
or in preparation would bring the total serving full meals 
up to 598, to cover 72 per cent of the miners. Most of the 
canteens in the latter category are developments from the 
“snap or snack” service which has in the past been pro- 
vided. Progress has also been made in the provision of 
rehabilitation centres for injured miners, and during this 
month, when the centres in the Northumberland and Durham 
coalfields will be ready, the main coal producing districts 


will each have a rehabilitation centre or arrangements with - 


the local hospitals. The most up-to-date figures show 455 
beds in existence, sufficient for 488,100 miners or 67 per 
cent of the men employed, 212 in course of provision for 
-200,600 miners, or 27 per cent (this includes Northumber- 
land and Durham), and 28 under consideration which would 
provide for the remainder. The work of the Commission in 
these spheres is not only of the very greatest wartime im- 
portance in maintaining and restoring the industry’s man- 
power, but has a long-term importance. The miners, and 
indeed the public, will insist that the recent improvements 
are maintained after the war. 


x * 


The Herring Industry 


The acceptance by the Government of the recom- 
mendations of the Herring Industry Committee in their 
report (Cmd. 6503) would provide a most hopeful sign 
that the decisions of the Hot Springs Food Conference are 
to be given reality. The herring is one of the most valuable 
foodstuffs and rich in protein content, yet, observes the 
Committee, “it is doubtful if consumers in some large 
centres of population ever have known what it is to enjoy 
a herring in the very best condition.” Home consumption 
of herrings before the war was only about half what it had 
been in 1913, and in Scotland, the home of the industry, 
an average of only one herring per person was eaten in a 
year. The Herring Industry Board, set up in 1935, was 
mainly concerned with reviving the export trade, and its 
attempts to increase home consumption were very limited. 
The present Committee, wisely, takes the view that, in the 
long run, the industry must “look to increased sales at 
home to compensate for the contraction which may be ex- 
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perienced in exports,” though immediately after the wa: 
enormous quantities of herrings will be needed to relieve 
hunger in European countries. As a first step towards the 
rehabilitation of the industry, the Committee recommends 
the reconstitution of thé Herring Industry Board, with 
wider powers. It should be enabled to operate boats experi- 
mentally ; to buy, sell, process and export herrings and 
herring products ; to dispose of surpluses and arrange for 
the manufacture of herring products ; to arrange pooling 
schemes and fix differential minimum prices ; to prescribe 
standard brands for pickled herrings ; and to develop home 
markets and promote marketing schemes. Fishermen should 
be given financial assistance for buying boats and gear, and 
arrangements should be made now to ensure the availability 
at the end of the war of an adequate fishing fleet and suffi- 
cient manpower, and to improve the pay and conditions of 
fishermen, whose low earnings were one of the features oi 
the depression. The Committee also recommends the setting 
up of a joint industrial council for the industry. — 


* * * 


Canadian Company Profits 


Of the British investor’s many interests in the Ameri- 
cas, only those in Canada stand at a substantial proportion 
of their pre-war value, as judged by current quotations. In 
all other cases, either vesting or continued default has re- 
duced the current value very heavily. It is now possible to 
carry the story of Canadian company profits up to the end 
of 1942. The figures of the Bank of Canada, covering all 
important companies which publish accounts and 100 
smaller concerns—a total of 628—show a further rise in 
net operating profit from $905 million to $1,013 million. 
This increase compares with $150 million for 1940 and 
$90 million for 1942, so that the imdications of the 
general indices of business activity are confirmed by a sub- 
stantial slowing down in the rate of increase. No figures of 
operating profit are given for separate industries, but the net 
distributable profits now show a decline in six industries. 
namely the extraction of gold and of coal and petroleum, 
both of which fell in 1941, and four new industries, pulp and 
paper making, paper products, non-ferrous metals, exclud- 
ing gold and electrical, and chemical manufacture. No profit 
figures are available for any part of last year, but the indices 
of business activity are either lower for the twelvemonth to 
October last than in the calendar year 1942, or only very 
slightly higher, with the exceptions of electrical distribution 
and aggregate payrolls. While in Britain the profits after 
tax showed a modest increase in 1942, in Canada the im- 
provement was from $606 million to $645 million. Owing 
to heavier depreciation charges and other writing off, the 
net figure available for distribution and reserves fell from 
$380 million to $360 million, but of this fall virtually the 
whole $19 million is accounted for by additional EPT re- 
fundable after the war. In the event, the amount distributed 
fell by only 2.1 per cent, managements having, it would 
seem, regarded the refundable EPT as available for addition 
to reserves in due course, a significant difference from the 
practice in this country. 


* * 


East African Currency Board 


The report of the East African Currency Board for 
the year ended June 30, 1943, shows all the familiar 
symptoms of steadily expanding currency circulation and 
of increasing sterling assets backing that circulation. The 
expansion in circulation last year amounted to £7,063,000, 
which is the highest annual increment yet recorded. The 
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expansion is attributable chiefly to the continued military 
expenditure in East Africa and to the use of the Board’s 

currency in occupied terrjtories in East Africa. From a 
figure of £8,223,000 on June 30, 1941, the Board’s Gjrcula- 
tion in notes and coin had risen to £21, 118,000 by the end 
of last June. As a result of this expansion the Board was 
able to increase its sterling investments by £6,943,000 last 
year, bringing the total up to £15,560,000. The report states 
that, owing to certain technical difficulties in the minting 
of East African silver coin, the Board were faced: with the 
possibility that supplies of one-shilling coins might not 
be available in sufficient quantities. Arrangements were 
therefore made for the printing of a supply of one-shilling 
notes to supplement the silver coinage if necessary. The 
return of currency in circulation on June 30th last shows 
that 4,094,000 of these one-shilling notes were outstanding 
at the time, but that the whole of this amount had been 
issued to the Occupied Territories Administration, This 
report adds its small but significant quota to the mounting 
evidence of sterling debt being accumulated tome in favour 
of Empire countries. 


Rubber Supplies 


Last week-end the Combined Raw Materials Board 
issued a timely reminder that it is essential to exercise the 
greatest possible economy in the use of natuyal rubber and 
that every step should be taken to increase the amount of 
natural rubber available to the United Nations.. Pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber in the United States 
is rapidly attaining large proportions. According to Mr 
Bradley Dewey, US Rubber Director, production in January 
totalled almost 50,000 long tons, against an average of 41,000 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1943 ; it will reach 75,000 tons 
per month by the second half of this year. Although synthetic 
rubber can at present replace natural rubber to the extent 
of 70 to 75 per cent, substantial supplies of natural rubber 
are still necessary, and their procurement remains one of 
the chief material problems of the United Nations. As stocks 
of natural rubber in the United States and the United 
Kingdom have been drawn upon, tyre manufacturers will 
this year be more dependent on current supplies. Production 
in Ceylon last year appears to have approached 125,000 tons, 
against 90,000 tons in 1941. Thgre have been sizable 
supplies from a number of African regions, although thé 
total is unknown. In Latin-America, however, hopes for an 
output of 50,000 tons and more have been disappointed. 
Brazil prédduced in 1943 under 30,000 tons, of which just 
over two-thirds appear to have been shipped to the United 
States. In other Latin-American countries, too, production 
has remained well below expectations. Recently a new 
agreement has been signed between the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the official United States Rubber Development 
Corporation, which provides that the country’s output should 
be raised to 40,000 tons this year, to 50,000 tons next year, 
and to 60,000 tons in 1946. Even if this 1944 goal is reached, 
supplies of natural rubber, including the sizable supplies 
of shrub rubber, will remain short. A new attempt is being 
made to step up production’ in Ceylon, the only important 
source of natural rubber left at the disposal of the Allies. 
The Ceylon Government, acting on behalf of the Colonial 
Office, recently announced price increases ranging from 2d. 
to 6d. per lb. over the present basic price of 1s. 2d. per lb. 
The increases are in the nature of production premiums and 
will be paid only if the individual plantations exceed their 
basic production. The new price scheme will be treated as 
an alternative of, and not a supplement to, the slaughter 
tapping compensation scheme by which the Government 
pays an allowance of £45 per acre towards the cost of 
replanting trees exhausted within the next two years owing 
to excessive tapping. The higher prices will probably not 
fail to stimulate production, although Ceylon plantations 
have frequently complained that war taxation largely 
counteracts the effects of higher prices. The future top_ price 
in Ceylon, 1s. 8d. per lb., equals roughly the base price of 
34 cents per lb., which the United States’ Government 
Originally agreed to pay to Brazilian producers, who are 
working under much less favourable conditions than 
Ceylonese plantations. The actual cost of Latin-American 
rubber to the United States, however, is far higher. If all 
the United States capital investments in Latin-American 
rubber ‘developments—about $83 million until the beginning 
of this year—are taken into account, the cost per pound is 
between twice and three times the new Ceylon top peice. 
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Another Brewery Conversion 


The process of converting brewery debentures to lower 
rates of interest continues, the latest concern to benefit being 
Peter Walker (Warrington) and Robert Cain. They propose 
to repay £2,086,633 of 43 per cent debenture stock on 
June 30th next at 105 and to offer holders the right to 
convert, pound for pound, into a new issue of 3} per cent 
stock offered at 98 and redeemable by a 1 per cent sinking 
fund between 1945 and 1988. The stock may be repaid in 
whole after 1959 at 101. The amount of this new issue is 
to be only £1,800,000, so that the debt will be substantially 
reduced out of existing security holdings, while the rate of 
both interest and sinking fund charges will be diminished. 
This should result in appreciable benefit to the ordinary 
shareholders, who have, however, in front of them 
£2,000,000 of 8 per cent cumulative preferences stock. The 
terms of the offer give the rather meagre flat yield of 
£3 11s. 5d. per cent, but there is a minor speculative attrac- 
tion in the possibility of a capital profit of two points on 
redemption at an early date. Arrangements have been made 
for any stock not accepted in conversion to be taken up. 


Shorter Notes 


In a Note under the heading “ Licensed Stock Dealing ” 
in The Economist of February 5th it was stated that 
membership of the Association of Stock and Share Dealer’ 
would confer the right to a licence, under the Prevention 
of Fraud (Investments) Act, without further investigation. 
This does rather less than justice to the Association, which 
is recognised under the Act, so that no application for 
licence is necessary. Particulars of the statutory declaration 
required by the Board of Trade from applicants for a licence 
show that a very detailed questionnaire has to be com- 
pleted. This requires details of the whole business history 
of the applicant, details of business associations over the 
five years prior to application and certain personal in- 


formation. 
* 


A claim for a flat rate increase of the war wages of all 
railway workers is being presented collectively by the 
three railway trade unions—the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and - 
Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Association. The claim 
affects about 450,000 workers in all grades. The last advance 
to railwaymen was made last summer, when an additional 
4s. 6d. a week to men and women workers was granted, 
bringing the war wage up to 20s. 6d. Increases in the 
minimum rates of workers in retail drapery, outfitting and 
footwear trades have been announced by the trades’ 
National Joint Industrial Council. The increases, which will 
take effect on March 13th, amount to 4s. a week for men 
and 3s. a week for women workers. 


* 


Gas consumption has increased by 16 per cent since 
1938, and if allowance is made for the decrease in. street 
lighting,,the rise is about 21 per cent. In 1938, 340,000 
million cubic feet of gas was made. In 1940 it was 334,000 
million, and it has increased year by year since then to 
395,000 million cubic feet in 1943. 


Company Result 


Bolsover Colliery Company. 


1941 1942 1943 
£ £ 

BN ood is nese aeieniesc ea 1,099,638 801,933 887,074 
PIII Si og orc ciersie oO Neil melesiecace's ‘ 691,000 375,000 465,000 
Debenture interest and redemption ...... 33,000 10,862 ou, 
ae aor 6 Said iu ecbw ainsi bin a ee's eee 6,420 6,420 6,420 
Preference dividend ................... 62,500 62,500 62 500 
Ordinary Shares :— : 

Ei cards ereincis: Udaase eco eee weks 306,718 347,151 353,154 

Paid (net) Dread Scale arev-selaciecaersiecece 200,593 200,593 200,593 

I re 22-9 26-0 26-4 

PEER oct sc peep sie asncaaeedenee 15 15 15 
Development reserve ........--+--.005-- 60,000 82,651 34,521 
MINION 5:9 6.0.6 3'4/0:6-scos evecare: 50,000 50,000 100,000 
NI oo incl v0.65. 0 svc o eGwerencie 136,121 150,029 168,069 
A 3,161,248 3,147,491 3,063,871 
Net inter-company items..............++ 475,806 522,917 575,334 
ree @1,374,598 1,229,191 1,628,428 
Gross Hqgid assets... oor cccecscsoves 2,611,276 2,695,893 3,202,100 


¢ After deducting a reserve for redemption of capital values of £1,800,000. 


- The ordinary shares of £1, standing at 48s. 3d., ex dividend, 
yield £6 4s. 4a. per cent. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


SCHEME OF AMALGAMATION APPROVED 
CAPITAL STRUCTURE SIMPLIFIED 
MR E. L. HANN’S STATEMENT 


A separate general meeting of the hol- 
ders of. the ord nary stock of the Powell 
* Duffryn Steam Coal Company, Limited, 
was held, on the Ist instant, at the Incor- 
poratei Acccuniants’ Hail, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C., to consider a 
scheme of amalgamation with the Welsh 
Associated Collieries, Limited, and the 
Powel. Duffcyn Associated Collieries, 
Limited. : 

Mr Edmund L. Hann (chairman of the 
’ company) presided. ' 

The secre ary (Mr Alfred Read) having 
read the notice convening the meeting, 

‘The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, you have all received details of the 
scheme of amalgamation which has neces- 
sitated the caliing of this meeting. You 
have also been furnished, through the cir- 
cular letter which a2companied the scheme, 
with explanations of the necessity for the 
scheme ani the form which it is to take. 
These explanations are so complete as to 
make it unnecessary for me to amplify 
them, and it is my intention only to refer 
to certa:n critic'sms which have arisen since 
the notices and circulars were sent out and 
to emphasise the necessity and urgency of 
the proposals therein contained. 

‘The board of your company welcomes 
criticism and suggestions from its mem- 
bers at all times, but whilst much has been 
said by and cn behalf of tholcers of different 
classes of the ccmpany’s shares and stock, 
I'am able to say that nothing has been 
suggested either as an amendment or as an 
alternative which was not thoroughly in- 
vestigated and considered during the pre- 
paration of this final stage of the amalga- 
mation. 

DIFFICULTIES OF PRESENT CAPITAL 
STRUCTURE : 


I need not dilate upon the difficulties of 
our present capital structure, but I think 
I should make it clear that it is not only 
a source of constant confusion to the aver- 
age investor, but that it constitutes a grave 
embarrassment to the development of the 
organisation. The inability to issue equity 
capital in the operatirg company means that 
any expansion of its activities has to be 
financed out of additional priority stocks, 
which ran< in front of the whole of the 
capital of your company, or else out of its 
liquid resources. Thus in 1938 £500,000 
of the company’s unissued debenture stock 
was issued to provide additional working 
capital. Aga’n in 1942, when the oppor- 
tunity arose to purchase the very valuable 
business of Cory Brothers, the purchase 

‘ price was found by the issue of a further 
£500,000 in debenture stock and by 
£1,250,000~from liquid resources. It is ob- 
vious that development cannot be financed 
indefinite'y in this manner. 

It is. I think, everywhere admitted that 
a scheme for the simplification of the com- 
plicated capital structure of our group of 
companies is necessary, but it has been 
suggested that it might have been left 
until some later date. In fact some critics 
have sad thot it is an amalgamation of 
expediency and not one of necessity. 


A VITAL AND URGENT NECESSITY 


On this point I should make it clear 
that your directors regard the amalgamation 
scheme -s being someth'rg very much more 
thn a desirab‘e simpl fication {n the cap‘tal 
structure. They regard it as being a vital 


and urgent necessity. Were it not so your 
director: woul+ most certainly have post- 
poned it until after the war, as thev realise 
that in war conditions it is difficult for 


shareholders either to give the necessary 
time to master the details of the scheme 
or to attend the meetings at which the 
scheme is to be put forward and discussed. 

The coal mining industry is the subject 
of many conflicting views and political in- 
fluences, and it is expec ed that far-reaching 
change, in the organisation of the industry 
wil be called for, and that -these changes 
may te imminent. With cur present capital 
se.-up it would be difficult, and it might be 
impossible, for us to co-Operate in a course 
of action which may be urgently required 
in the naticnal interest and in that of your 
organisation. 

We who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this great under- 
taking realise that many difficulties lie 
ahead of us and that we must be prepared 
to meet them if, as we desire, we are to 
retain any measure of control of our in- 
dustry. It is our intention to play our 
proper part in the furtherance of plans for 
intelligent and manageable grouping and, 
with practical experience in matters of this 
kind, we believe that we shall be able to 
play as important a part in the future as 
we have been privileged to play in the past. 


POSITION OF PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 
Cri.icism has principal'y been directed to 


the treatment of the two classes of 6 per 
cent. preference shares in your company 


_ and the 53 per cent. cumulative preference 


stock in Welsh Associated Collieries. The 
necessity for the liquidation of the two 
holding companies required that the most 
careful consideration should be given to 
the treatment of these preference share- 
holders. 

On the one hand there is the legal posi- 
tion, that every person who buys preference 
shares buys them with the knowledge that 
they confer upon him certain contractual 
rights as regards dividend and as regards 
capital on a winding-up—an event which 
may occur at any time when the share- 
holders holding the requisite voting power 
so decide. If this view were rigidly main- 
taired there could be no justification for the 
pre’erence shareholders receiving anything 
more or dess than their strict contractual 
rights on a winding-up of the company— 
in this case repayment of capital at par. 

On the other hand there was the feeling 
that it would not be in keeping with the 
reputation and standing of Powell Duffryn 
to enforce these strictly legal rights against 
the preference shareholders, whose gocdwill 
and interest in the organisation we wish to 
mainta'n, but ‘hat some regard must be had 
to current market quotations for these pre- 
ference shares. It was thought, moreover, 
that the ordinary shareholders would sup- 
port the directors in this view, although it 
was clear that any extra benefit accorded 
to the preference shareholders must be 
directly or indirect y at fhe expense of the 
holders of the ordinary shares. 


EQUITY PROSPECTS 


Your directors have had the opportunity 
during the past three weeks, in the light 
of support and of criticism, of reflecting 
upon the proposals submitted to you. We 
cid not consider ourselves justified in ask- 
ing ordinary shareholders to make any s1c- 
rifices greater than those they are asked 
to make under the provisions of the scheme, 
ani we are now more than ever convinced 
that these proposals ar- the most equitable 
thit could have been formu'ated. 

It has, h»wever, b-en suggested from 
some quarters that the Scheme of Amal- 
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gamation should have provided that the 
holders of Preference Shares in your Com- 
pany ani in Welsh Associated Collieries 
should, im the liquidation of those two 
Companies, have been given the right to 
exchange into new Preference Shares of a 
clas; or classes to be created in Powell 
Duffryn Associated Colleries. Alternatively, 
it has been suggested that in the liquidation 
of ihe two Companies *these Preference 
Shares should be repaid with cash pre- 
miums, or that holders shcu.d have been 
given the chzice of those two alternatives, 
Other critics have said that the rights and 
priorities of the different c!asses of fixed 
interest stocks, incuding the § per cent. 
Preferred O-:dinary Stcck in your Com- 
pany, shou'd have been exactly reproduced 
in the cap'tal structure of Powell Duffryn 
Associated Collieries. 


DIFFICULTY OF EQUATING RIGHTS 


I propose to deal first with this point. 

The difficu:ties cf equating and satisfying 
the respeciive rights and priorities of these 
four different classes of shares have not 
been fully appreciated. On _ the present 
capital structure the full dividend on the 
two classes of 6 per cent. Preference 
Shares in your Company is earned before 
I per cent. is earned on the §}3 per cent. 
Preference Stock in Welsh Associated Col- 
lieries. The dividend on the § per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary Stock in your Company 
is earned in full when only 2 per cent. is 
earned on the 53 per cent. Preference Stock 
in Welsh Asscciated Collieries.. Before the 
full dividend is earned on these_ Preference 
Shares in Welsh Associated Cz-llicries a divi- 
dend at the rate of more than 1 per cent. 
is earned on the Ordinary Shares in your 
Company. On the other hand, of the four 
Preference cl2sses concerned, the 53 per 
cent. Preference Stcck in Welsh Associated 
Collieries, though the last to get its divi- 
de~d in ful, is the cnly cne with cumulative 
rights. 

This makes it clear that it would have 
been imp*ssible to reproduce existing rights 
and priorities in a simplified capital 
structure. 


A SUGGESTION NEGATIVED 


e The sugges‘ion that a new class or 
classes of pr‘ority shares should be created 
in Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries, into 
which holders o/ existing priori ies should be 
given the right of exchanges was negatived 
by your directors on the ground that in their 
opinion it wou'd be contrary to the best 
interests of the orga7isation. There are al- 
ready in Powell Duffryn Associated Col- 
lieries more than two and a quarter million 
pounds in 4 per cent. debentures and three 
and a half million pounds in 4} per cent 
cumulative preference stock. The creation 
of a further two million pounds preference 
share capital in Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries would have served to perpetuate 
the present high ratio cf priori*ies to equity 
in the grcup—in the opinion of you 
directors one of the weakest features of the 
present capitalisation. 

The a'terna ive sugges‘icn, that in the 
liquidation of the two ho!ding companies 
the preference shares should be repaid 
with a cash premium to represent current 
market values, was considered unacceptable. 
Ycur directors felt that they could not prv- 
perly recommend to you that you should 
agree to make cash payments to individual 
classes of shareholde-s which are not pro- 
vided for in the articles of association an 
for which there is n> known precedent 1m 4 
scheme of this nature. . 

I hope that I have dealt fully and fairly 
with the points raised by those who have 
adversely criticised the scheme. Other 
critics of at least equal standing have ac 
claimed it for its faivness having reg 
to the admitted necessitv for the liquida- 
tion of the two holding companies. 


ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS’ PROSPECTS 


Your disectors in recommending the 
scheme were fu'ly consci~us that ordinary 
shareho'ders might ‘think the terms t© 
generous to the holders of priority shares. 
They did not losé sight of the fact that 
the ordinary share capital of Powell Duf 
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fryn Associated Collieries would be some 
two million pounis greater than fhe pre- 
sent ordinary capital of your company, and 
that if profits jus.i.y the continuance 
ordinary dividends at recent rates, ft will 
cost more to pay such dividends on the 
additional shares than it costs to pay the 
priority dividends. At the same time they 
thought the te.ms of the offer would no 
be considered unreascnstle by the ordinary 
shareholders and would not impose an un- 
due burden on the company. In assessing 
the prospects of the ordinary shares I 
would mention that shareholders have so 
far derived no benefit from the acquisition 
of Cory Brothers. 

The response from ordinary shareholders 
has completely endorsed the views of your 
directors. As you are aware, the forms of 
proxy were issued in a form that is new. 
Shareholders were invited, at their choice, 
to vote for or against the adoption of the 
scheme.. There has been an overwhelming 
majority in favour of its adoption, and it is 
clear that the ordinarv shareholders of the 
company regard the scheme as being in the 
interests of the orgavisation, and confirm 
the action of your directors in recommend- 
ing it for your adoption. 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
resolution approving the schéme. 

The Right Hon. Lord Brassey seconded 
the resolution.:- 

Mr A. J. Miller, representing the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company. Limited, then 
put forward the company’s reasons for 
opposing the scheme, and pointed out that 
he represented the views also of the In- 
vestment Protection Committee of the 
British Insurance Association. 

The resolution was carried on a show of 
hands. 

At an extraordinary general meeting 
which followed all the resolu‘ions in con- 
nection with the scheme were carried and 
the proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Power Securities Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London. 
Mr. William Shearer, the chairman, pre- 
siding, : 

Before commencing the business of the 
meeting, the chairman referred to the great 

ss the corporation had susta'ned by the 
i on February 25th of Mr William C. 

Us. . 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, circulated with 
the report and accounts: Our activities 
and those of our subsidiary companies have 
again been almost en irely directed to the 
execution of wcrks of national importance. 
The works handled during the year aggre- 
gated in value some £3,000.000. 

When the present emergency has passed 
there should be many opportunities of de- 
veloping, not only at home, but iff various 
Parts of the Empire and certain foreign 
countries, projects of a type similar to those 
in which we have hitherto specialised. 

The gross profit for the year. js £1 13,631, 
a reduction of £4,860. Administration 
expenses and direcors’ fees amount to 
£10,996, against £11.565 last year. The 

fe of income-tax is £49,802, or a re- 
duction of £6.460 on last year, leaving a 
Net profit of £52,834, an increase of £2,170. 

After crediting the amount brought for- 
ward from. last year, and debiting the 
dividend on the issued preference shares 
~ the proposed dividend of 6 per cent. on 
e ordinary shares, the resultant balance to 
go forward is £49,737, an increase of 
£11,334 on the amount brought in. 

' ou wil not expect me to make any 
Orecasts as to the future, but I can say 
ght iy . Consideseible volume of work 
which wi us fully occupi 
for some time. — - , _ 
€ report was unanimously adopted. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


MR. V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The ninetieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China will be held at the bank’s head 
office, 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, on 
Wednesday, the 15th instant, at noon. 

The fo lowing is the statement by Mr 
V. A, Grantham (chairman) circulated to 
the shareholders, with the report and 
accounts : — 

The stockholders will doubtless realise 
that we have had many difficulties to con- 
tend with, and that with the further sur- 
render of men called for during the year, 
added burdens have been cast upon those 
left with us, These burdens, I am happy 
to say, have been shouldered without com- 
plaint, and on your behalf, as well as on 
behalf of the court of directors, I extend 
thanks to all concerned. A special word 
of praise is due to the officers and local 
staffs of the bank in the Indian zone, who 
have rendered ungrudging service during 
an exceptionally busy period. 

In accordance with the resolut’ons passed 
last March, our £5 shares have been con- 
verted into stock, and our hope that this 
change would lead to greater convenience 
and a saving of labour has been amply 
realised. 


- The total of the balance-skeet at 
£88,918,.258 shows an_ increase of 
£2,943,064. On the liabilities side, cur- 


rent and other accounts are up £1,774,138 
and deposits £1,344.973. On the assets 
side there are increases in cash, securities, 


and bi'ls | discounted and loans, of 
£1,005.357, £3,576,916, and £1,142.300 
respective y. _ The last item shows 
that our business in India is pro- 
gresing __ setisfac‘orily. Bills of ex- 
change and Treasury bills are down 


£1.801.636, and the balance of head office 
and interbranch remittances, drafts, etc., 
in transit is down £956,647. These two 
items reflect the lesser volume of trate 
financed by means of, bills, owing largely 
to Government regulation, The perce 1t- 
age of cash to ca'l liab‘lities to our deposi- 
tors Is just Over 20.1 per cent., and our 
increased investments in Government 
securities are. largely held in short-dated 
stocks. The total of these investments 
renresents 58.1 per cent, of our call lia- 
bilities to our depositors, and it will thus 
be seen that the liquid position of the bank 
is exceptionally strong. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In view of the disabilities under which - 


we are suffering, I think the profit of 
£314,239 16s. 11d. will be considered satis- 
factory. Including the balance brought 
forward from last year, we have a total 
availab'e of £671,372 Is. 11d., out of which 
an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum was paid last September. 
We propose that a final dividend for the 
half-year to December 31st last at 5 per 
cent. per annum should be paid, costing 
£.75,000, that £50,000 be transferred to 
officers’ pension fund, and £100,000 set 
aside on account of contingencies, leaving 
£371,372 Is. 11d. to be carried forward. 


Until we are safely out of the wood in - 


the Far East, we still consider it prudent 
and advisable to strengthen our internal 
funds by every means possible. 


INDIA 


The past year has been a favourable one 
in’ the economic development of India, 
where the bank’s operations abroad are 
mainly centred at present. Industrial ex- 
pansion has proceeded apace under the 
stimulus of the war effort and as a result 
of restrictions upon the free movement of 
cargoes from the United Kingdom and 
other former sources of supply, while, on 
the other hand, there has been a continuous 


and urgent overseas demand for most of 
India’s raw products and manufactures. 
Under these conditions India has pros- 
pered greatly, but this prosperity has not 
been free from monetary inflation and a 
heavy rise in prices, so that the incidence 
of prosperity upon the population has been 
unequal and has marched hand in hand 
with real distress. The increased purchas- 
ing power which found its way into the 
hands of many of the people was aggra- 
vated by the shortage of goods on which 
it could be spent. In the absence of a 
more extensive loan programme or heavier 
taxation, some relief might have been ob- 
tained if it had been possible to increase 
agricultural product’on, but, in fact, local 
crop failures, coup’ed with transport diffi- 
culties, brought famine to certain areas. 
The food situation is now happi'y much 
improved, mainly through _ imports of 
wheat, and measures have been instituted 
to control further inflatonary tendencies, 
including sales of gold, but it is hoped that 
early and adequate steps will be taken to 
increase the output of food crops within 
India, for it is certain that India must, in 
future, to a greater degree than ever before. 


feed herself. 
INDIGENOUS BANKS 


A feature of the rising tide of prosperity 
in India has been the founding of a con- 
siverable number of indig-nous banks. 
Some of them, having highly influential 
and representative boards and satisfactory 
capital structures, have — already made 
marked progress. There 1s, of course, a 
wide and growing field for their opera- 
tions, but apart from this, the great in- 
crease in the note circulation which has 
taken place has rendered the extension of 
banking facilities throughout the country 
desirable as a means whercby the control of 
the currency may be more effectively exer- 
cised. Managed conservatively and with 
v'sion, these banks will doubtless attract 
some of the existing surplus purchasing 
power into Government loans, while help- 
ing at the same time to serve the growing 
needs of industry and production, and 
thereby assisting to bring about that 
balanced economy which must be one of 
the aims of the post-war period. 


CHINA. 


Turning to China, it seems appropriate 
to aaa the vis't of the Chinese Good- 
will Mission, which aroused a new in- 
terest in China throughon™ this country. 
Last year we sent representatives to Chung- 
kinz to open a branch of the bank, and 
although, owing to the lack of any means 
of transport between China and the outside 
world, except by air, there is practically 
no trade to finance at present, the opening 
of this branch has greatly assisted us in 
considering the prob’ems which face us in 
our post-war future in China, 

The question of the reconstruction of 
our branches at present in enemy occupa- 
tion engages our constant consideration and 
plans are steadily being worked out against 
the day when it will be poss*ble tp return 
to them. In the greater fie'd of effort 
covering the reconstruction of British trade, 
dependent as we are upon imports for our 
very livelihood, it has been held that no 
task, is more important than the re-estab- 
lishment of the export trade of this 
country. The agencies and branches of . 
this bank, stretching as they d’d from Bom- 
bav and Karachi, eastward across the world 
to New York, were indispensable links in 
that trade, and it is my earnest hope that 
the time is not far distant when they will 
again fulfil the function for which they 
were orginally opened, and which they so 
faithfully performed in the past. 
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BOOKER BROTHERS 
McCONNELL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Booker 
Brothers, _ McConnell and Company. 
Limited, was held,.on the 25th ultimo, in 
London. 


Sir Alfred Sherlock (chairman and man- 
aging director) presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report:—The profits for the year amount 
to £141,601, which I think you will agree 
is very satisfactory, although approximately 
£18,000 less than the previous year. They 
are, however, equal to the results of 1941. 
The net result is that after having reserved 
£10,000 against goodwill, the reserves and 
surplus otherwise than for goodwill have 
been increased by £5,000. In other words, 
we have been able to maintain our divi- 
dends out of earnings and put aside some- 
thing like £15,000. . 


Prospects for next year are not so good, 
because we shall undoubtedly receive 
smaller dividends from our sugar sub- 
sidiaries. We expect our crop will be re- 
duced by something like 33} per cent. 
There should, however, be some relief from 
taxation. 


Once more I would like to record our 
deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by our staff overseas and at home in the 
face of great difficulties, and our gratitude 
to the Government authorities on this side 
for the help they give us. It is unfortunate, 
however, that we do not seem to have been 
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able, in recent years, to obtain in Demerara, 
either from the labour leaders or from the 
local administration, the degree of co- 
operation without which it seems to us it 
is impossible to make much progress as 
regards the welfare of the Colony. 

The report was adopted. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of General Investors and Trustees, 
Limited, is to be held on the 9th instant at 
68, King William Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the Chairman (Mr W. C. 
Cripps) circulated with the report and 
accounts:—-The revenue has been well 
maintained, and allows us to repeat once 
more the dividend of 9 per cent. on our 
Ordinary stock ; and the improvement in 
the capital position, which has been shown 
for the last year or two, has continued. 
The valuation of our portfolio shows that 
during the year there has been a further 
increase in values of approximately 
£175,000, so that we are able to say to-day 
that not only is our capital intact with a 
small margin, but that the reserves, totalling 
over £319,000, are also intact. And I would 
remind you that this very substantial 
amount of reserve has all borne tax. 


This is the thirty-seventh annual report 
of the company, and, with the dividend 
recommended to-day, we shall have paid 
to. our Ordinary: stockholders dividends 
aggregating 330 per cent., or almost exactly 
an average annual dividend of 9 per cent. 
That is a record of which I think we may 
be justifiably proud. 
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THE STERLING TRUST, 
LIMITED 


BRAZIL AND HER CREDITORS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Sterling Trust, Limited, was held, on the 
29th u'timo, in Lon<on. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness, the chairman, 
presidei, and, in the course of moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: 
I am glad to report an increase of over 
£13.400 in gross revenue. The average 
yield on our total investments is over 4 per 
cent., and we are thus enabled to meet all 
charges and maintain the same dividend 
as before, viz. 44 per cent. upon the 
ordinary stock, 

The book value of investments is shown at 
£4,481,600, after allowing for contingencies 
fund. In 1941 the depreciation, as com- 
pared with their market values, was 21 
per cent., in 1942 the depreciation fell to 
II per cent. and to-day I am ab‘e to report 
a further reduction to 4.65 per cent. From 
the cap‘tal standpoint then, we show a 
progressive advance on valuations. We can 
anticipate an increased margin in net 
revenue in the current year. : 

I-can only express a hope that possibly 
in the not too far distant future the un- 
happy position as to revenue returns both 
from South America and from Europe may 
show prospects of gradual improvement, 
in such event our revenue will materially 
increase. : 

Last year I enlarged upon the import- 
ance of the political and financial develop- 
ments in South America. The whole-hearted 
assistance that Brazil is affording to the 
Allied cause and the impulse given there- 
by to her trade position has caused a 
growing improvement in her finances. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 
















































































(1935= 100) 
j ! 
| reo. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 24, 25, 28, 2, | 2, 
1944 | 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 
ic 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-2 | 123-2 
Raw materials............. 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 
Complete Index............ 151.1 | 151.1 | 151.1 | 151.2 | 151.2 
Mar. | Aug. | Mar. | Feb Feb. 
31, : 1, 1, 23, 
1937* | 1939 1943 1944 1944 
i ihicnekiodrenwunsi 147-9 92:2 | 115-8 | 123-0 | 123-2 
Raw materials............. 207-3 | 122-9 | 172-7 | 185-5 | 185-5 
Complete Index........... 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.4 | 151. 151.2 
A ! 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. - 
THE “ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 
Mar. Aug. Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
: 31, 30, 23, 8, | 22, 
1937* | 1939 1943 1944 | 1944 
Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66-9 | 109-2 | 108-8 | 109-6 
Other Foods ..........--.- 70-4 61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 
sawn 14-2 54-3 92-1 92-5 92-6 
RN a5 6a ys sa 9s'0% 113-2 95 -4 135-9 140-1 140-1 
Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 17-6 124-1 129-0 129-0 
Complete Index............ 87.2 70.3 | 113.4 | 115.1 | 115.2 
i sie nonin 119-9 | 90-8 | 156-0 | 158-3 | 158-4 
. | j 7 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
Industrial Reconstruction——The Board of Trade announce 
. that the Ministry of Production have consented to release 
Sir William Palmer, K.B.E., C.B., to take up the post of Prin- 
cipal Industrial Adviser to the Board of Trade. In this new 
post he will be specially concerned with major questions of 
industrial reconstruction policy in connection with the engi- 
neering and other industries at present mainly engaged on war 
production. : 


Cotton Industry’s Future.—The Minister of Production and 
the President of the Board of Trade met a group of Lancashire 





Members of Parliament on February 23rd to discuss the Cotton 
Board’s report on the future of the cotton industry. It is be- 
lieved that Lord Woolton will make a statement on the subject 
shortly. 


Training for Cotton Foremen.—In conjunction with the 
Ministry of Labour and the Board of Education, the Cotton 
Board has organised a training scheme for foremanship in the 
cotton industry. It comprises a course of 12 lectures for 
managers, foremen or overlookers, in cotton or rayon staple 
fibre spinning and doubling, and cotton or rayon weaving and 
finishing. The lectures are free and will be given weekly in 
technical colleges in Burnley, Oldham and Bolton, and begin 
this month. All the tutors are actively engaged in or ‘with the 
industry. This course is one of a series of training schemes 
be‘ng put forward by the Recruitment and Training Department 
of the Cotton Board. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The money market has enjoyed 
some of the backwash of last week’s exceptional expansion in 
bank cash and-credit has been in ample supply, despite the 
calling of loans which accompanied the preparations of some 
of the banks’ February returns. The banks have been consist- 
ently good buyers of bills, and the market has experienced no 
difficulty in taking up the comparatively large 31 per cent 
allotment which it obtained at last week’s tender for Treasury 
bills. The Bank return shows a reduction of £20,402,000 in 
bankers’ deposits. This corrects the previous week’s momeritary 
and unplanned inflation of this item. Government securities 
have at the same time fallen by £18,200,000, which probably 
reflects the repayment of the ways and means advances shown 
to be outstanding last Saturday.in the latest floating debt 
return. The note circulation has made its customary end-mont! 
expansion, the movement for the past week amounting tv 
£8,868,000 and reducing the reserve of unissued notes to 
£13,909,000. The time appears to be approaching for yet 
another increase in the fiduciary issue. The other main features 
of the Bank return are the customary end-month increases 1? 
Other accounts and Other securities. These are now regula! 
phenomena. It is interesting to note that last week’s increas 
of £17,685,000 in Other securities not merely offsets t! 
accompanying rise of £9,423,000 in Other accounts, but ai» 
provides the counterpart to the expansion in the note circulatic!' 


(Continued on page 322.) 
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March 4, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 26, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £77,692,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £130,257,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £75,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£12,167,119, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,503,126,000 against £2,559,146,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| 


| Esti- 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Revenue | mate a April Week | Week 
1943-44 ra ro ended | ended 
Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 
. ° 27 26 
27, | ,26, | 1943 | 1944 
1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .|1175000) 845,642|1025016) 60,040) 42,032 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 60,159} 64,112) 2,560] 3,180 
Estate, etc. 
Duties....... 100,000; 84,311; 87,850; 1,450! 1,940 
Stamps........ 17,000’ 13,180! 15,240) 1,150! ... 
N.D.C. -++ | 500,000, 26,449) 29,205) 330, 790 


EE sivas 1.000! 308,752) 429,508) 5,528) 8,470 
Other Inld. Rev. vor 790 728 1G. 


Total Inld. Rev.|1873000 1339283, 1651659) 71,068; 56,412 














Customs....... 


525,320. alan 498,320) 4,134) 5,526 
ee ere 


450,180, 396,400) 439,007; 17,400) 13,807 














Total Customs & 


Excise....... —- 807,630) 937,327| 21,534) 19,333 
Motor Duties...| 25,000} 27,992} 26,920] 765} 169 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 224,719 on 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 
ceipts)......... 400) 9,500) ... 2,250)... 
WirelessLicences| 4,700} 4,200) 4,340} 370) 400 
Crown Lands... 800 960 980) 90 30 
Receipts from 
‘Sundry Loans| 4,100) 3,333] 6,390 18 7 


Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 84,746) 70,079; 285) 1,341 


Total Ord. Rev. 2907500)2502363 2697694} 91,880) 77,692 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 97,000! 102,150) 4,250} 2,150 


ppaeperrrsre enn 96,130, 79,842 
or en ee Se a Lee 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments ° 
(£ thousands) 


























Esti- —— 
Expenditure —, i — Week | Week 
+ as ended | ended 
Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 
27, 26 27, 26, 
1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 
tei Ne ier ates rpeaeeales 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE : 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt.. . .| 375,000) 288,845) 324,878] 1,107) 1,434 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,500) 7,521) 7,328) 559) 553 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,500! 7,182) 6,925) ° 76 10 
MNS 5.5 a saeas 392,000! 303,548) 339,131 1,742 1,998 


Supply Services. 5466751/4746899 4849522)112539 128259 


Total Ord. Exp. 5858751 5050447|5188654 114281)130257 


Seca 





























SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632' 97,000) 102,150 


| 
MED: oss ocas en aene 


4,250) 2,150 
5290804|118531)132407 


























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 

evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£240,204 to £2,919,757, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) . 


Taised the gross National Debt by 
{53,486,387 to £19,343 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

MOY SPOMABOE AGE... 5 5 5.55 6660600% onacceseass 899 

BO, Od Telegram... 05.0.0 ccc cceccsesces 200 

Overseas Trade Guarantees..........0..0-00ee 20 
1,119 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Defence Loans Act...........ceccecceececcees 32 
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MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES 




















Net REPAYMENTS 


£ £ 
Treasury Bills .... 837 | Other Debt : 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 17,850 Extermal ....... 231 
3% Def. Bonds... 6,250 | Treasury Deps. by 
23% \Nat. War OB 5.5 055s 14,000 
Bonds, 1951-53. 341 | Tax Res. Certs.... 34,609 
23% $$.\Nat. War 
Bonds, 1952-54 22,750 
3% Sav. Bonds, 
1960-70........ 17,650 
Other Debt :-— 
Internal........ 932 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 81,970 
148,580 48,840 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
: Ways and | 
| — | Means _| Trea- | 
| = ; Advances , sury | Total 
SS De | Pleat 
Date Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- Ta Public | _ of by | Debt 
der = Depts. | Eng- | Banks! 
| | land | 
1943_ | | | 
Feb. 27 980 -0 1829-7 | 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5 4065-1 
Oct. 30 |1200 -0) 1872-5 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0, 4628-5 
Nov. 6 | | Not available | 
» 13 |1210-0 ” ” 
» 20 ,1210-0 5 ay | 
» 27 {1210 -0| 1868 -9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0, 4760-5 
Dec. 4 (1210-0 Not available | 
» 11 '1210-0 ts * | 
» 18 '1210-0; , | . 9 ” 
» 25 |1210-0 | _ ea | 
» Ol 3115-2 = | 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0! 4948 -4 
1944 | 
Jan. 8 1210 0) Not available | 
» 15 |1200-0! ree: 
»» 22 |1190-0 s € 
29 {1180 -0) 1936 -2|290-6| ... | 1590-0) 4796-8 
Not available 


” 12 
» 19 


1170 -0 


Feb. 5 ,1170-0 
as -0| 


” ” 


» 26 111700) 1946 -9| 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376 -0, 4865-5 
| 


sé, millions) 


| 





TREASURY BILLS 


Amount Average 
cal Rate 
est oe of Allot- 
Offered jer oted ment 
1943 | Ss. d. 
Feb. 26 75-0 | 172-8 | 75-0 | 19 11-86 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213-1; 90-0 | 20 0-04 
«< oa 90-0 | 197-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-29 
» 90-0 | 190-4} 90-0} 20 0-23 
i) ae 90-0 | 197-1 90-0 | 20 2-93 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201-0 | 90-0} 20 2:19 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 | 90-0} 20 2-54 
oo «(CU 90-0 | 198-2 | 90-0} 20 1-68 
» 24 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0] 20 2-10 
0. .o8 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0} 19 10-83 
1944 
Jan. 7 90-0 | 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76 
-. ae 90-0 | 202:5 , 90:0} 20 2-50 
~~ a 90-0 | 202-0 | 90-0 | 20 2-54 
— 90-0 | 193-2 | 90-0] 20 1-48 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 | 90:0 | 20 0-86 
~ on 90-0 | 206-5} 90-0} 20 0-81 
» 18 90-0 | 199-4; 90-0; 20 1-12 
» 29 90-0 | 191-0 | 90:0 | 20 1-28 


On Feb. 25 applications at £99 15s. ld. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were 
Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday and Saturday of following week were 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for 
bills to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


accepted in full. 


also accepted in full. 


| Per 
Cent 
Allotted 
[sat 
Min. 
Rate 


of following week were accepted as to about 31 per cent. 


of the amount applied for, and applications at higher 
£90 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered on March 3. For the week ending March 4, the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 


prices in full. 


amount of £90 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
GERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 








o/ 
| 3% sy | 24% 
Week | N.S.C. | Defence} Savings <i. 
ended | Bonds | Bonds | j959 54 
Dec, 23... .-- | 3,537 | 1,362] 3,770 | 5,493 
a 3,320 997 2,786 | 3,977 
a | 5,126 | 1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
ee HE pescc-s5s 5,348 | 2,442 5,623 | 11,566 
— | 5,768 | 2,073 | 5,200} 9,430 
ss RS sisal 5,422 | 1,976 4,961 | 3,040 
Bebe 255.35. 5,255 | 1,923 5,779 | 7,384 
fee Bere sor 5,311 | 1,950 5,125 | 7,565 
Syn be scisis 4,744 | 2,024 5,119 | 5,243 
PRRs cai 4,982 | °1,584 4,047 | 3,594 
5 BON se ss eae donee 3,649 | 6,197 
is Se ee 
Totals to date. |1034441*| 665,022*/1471824t||| 232,608t 








+ 165 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 


* 222 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 29.h amounted to a total value of £63,943,766. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 


t 26 weeks. 


fhe amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. 






. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
MARCH 1, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,645,100 
In Cireln. . . .1086,332,223 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1088,272,563 
partment.... 13,909,495 | Other Secs.... 700,059 
Silver Coin... 12,278 

Amt. of Fid. 
NOSIS 5 5 os ec: 1100,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion {at 

168s. per oz. 
Ge iscce ss 241,718 
1100,241,718 | 1100,241,718 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees. .. 222,407,151 
OME ccc cs 3,470,266 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 10,429,868 | Discounts & 
——_———-| Advances.... 9,270,750 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 25,345,001 
Bankers..... 179,916,410 —— 
Other Accts... 63,161,373 34,615,751 
—_—— ONS: Saxe cs 13,909,495 

243,077,783 | Gold & Silver 
Rs cccnces 798,520 
271,530,917 271,530,917 


- Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


ih millions) 


Issue Dept. ; | | | 


Notes in circulation... .. 922 -5!1075 -8) 











Notes in banking depart- 
WIE iia ee cars0 3 eee] 27°38] 24°5 
Government debt and 
SOCIO oo 56.062 60 949 -3|1099 -4 
Other securities ........ 0-7; 0-6 
SON RAINS cs o-oo 0 5.0:508 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2] 0-2 
PE Oe isis 6:09, c00ee< 8 -00'168 -00 
Deposits : | 
WE aw tis cap ateoian |} 69 8-7 
amen Sis 55 ois. c:e <aes | 164-9| 167-4 
Others.... -o-| 57°F] 53-8) 
ORR ola o ciasar eo ec esi ners 229 -5} 229 -9| 
Banking Deft. Secs. : | 
Government ........... 186 -6} 205 -5} 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-6 2-2 
RS err re 27-6) 14-9 
UM Radcnccussecessed 218 -8) 222-6 
Banking depart. res... .... 28-6) 25- 
% | % 
EOE scx wees'enos 12-4, 10-9 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. 


capital 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 7, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 


a 
| 














Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
27, 26, TE 26, 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
Working days: | 6 6 49 48 
Birmingham..... | 2,204} 1,379 | 23,682 | 15,385 
Bradford......:. | 2,947 | 1,668 | 19,383 | 15,669 
Bristol.......... | "656 | 609 | 6,133 | | 5,782 
MOONE oo sac eioens 772 648 | 7,137 | 5,324 
Reeds ccaa acces | 1,585 | 1,198} 12,161 | 10,891 
Peicest@6 ...-..<-..- | 841] . 684) 8,231 |) 7,077 
Liverpool ....... | 4685 | 4,270 | 37,315 | 42,320 
Manchester...... | 12,346 3,084 | 110,395 | 28,752 
Newcastle....... } 1,577 1,697 ; 13,291 | 15,480 
Nottingham ..... 478 329 5,137 3,571 
Sheffield ........ | 935 845 | 10,397 | 9,412 
Southampton ....} 150 153 1,395 1,440 
st scapeenci tenance -aiaaieeinel = 
12 Towns ....... | 28,976 | 16,564 | 254,657 | 161,103 
Dublin*.........| 7,056 | 8,446 | 61,663 | 65,269 








* February 20, 1943, and February 19, 1944. 
GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents, per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
RS 2. Rs. a. 
Wein Gts esos: wr 8 125 2 
ae Ae acdsee es Market closed 
eS eee rere i ae! 128 O 
te AO aa are he 71 =O} 127 4 
sgh, Ne Hote facto 71 #0 127 +O 
Wats Ses cence 71 #O 126 12 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS a= 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


Feb. 


19, 

ASSETS 1943 
Gold coin & bullion. 444 
i 145 
Balances abroad... 883 
Sterling securities..| 3,827 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,825 
Investments 66 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

RESOURCES 25, 10, 17, 24, 

Gold certifs. on hand and! 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury 20,441) 19,417; 19,374, 19,311 
Total reserves 20,859 20,031 19,986, 19,911 
Total cash reserves 382, 351 347, 336 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 5,931! 11,169] 11 ,394 11,816 
Total loans and secs. 5,956) 11; 201) 11,437 11,873 
Total resources 28,512, 32,958) 33, _ 33, 651 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India| 6,117 
meee, oie 
Deposits : Govt... 384 
Banks .. 517 
LIABILITIES Reserve ratio 


F.R. notes in cirn. ...:...) 12,511) 17,085) 17,114! 17,186 —_ oe 

Excess mr. bank res. 1,790) 1, 550, 1,300; 1,100 

Mr. bank res. dep. 12; oa 12, 0g 12,244, 12, = 
8) 360 


Govt. deposits 

Total deposits 14, 348 14,197) 14,571 14, 699 

Total liabilities 28,512 32, 958) 33, 815 33,651 

Reserve ratio 177% 64 0% |63 - 1% |62 -4% 
BANK AND TREASURY 

REscurcES | 
Monetary gold stock anaes) 21,836) 21,802) 21,742 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,925| 4,094) 4,093, 4,090 


ASSETS 


British Govt. secs. 
Sterling balances 
LIABILITIFS 

Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. .. | 
' 


LIABILITIES 


7 20,586) 20,610: 20,696 _ Li I 
Notes in circulation 


2,481) —_— 2,6' 5| 2,982 


* (Continued from page 320) 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Feb. 25th and Mar. 2nd :— 


Bank rate, 2% re from 3% October 26, 1939). See rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 1 rhe ; _6 months 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day- os 
money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-1{%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount t 
at call, $%; at notice, 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
— . between Feb. 25th-and Mar. 2nd. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02 ; 32. Canada. 

§ (4-862) 4-43-47; os mn his at. ene. rancs (25 224) 
7-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197%-200k. p. 8-81-85 

om (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West indica * porin (12-11) 7- 58-62. 

Portu; Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 

$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83- 64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 

fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England “A Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


oe Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Feb. 25th and 


Piastres (97§) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. ”, oe i) 
ae Francs 176$-}. China. National $3-3%. . 128-130 
F Special Accounts are in force far Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine specia’ 
account: 16-08 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. itzeriand 
3 cents — Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


mail transfers 4-02 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date 
(February 26th) and shows ike respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinarv revenue 
Loans raised :— 
3% Def. Bonds (net) 
3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 
3% Terminable Annuity .. 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) . 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 
“ Other debt,” internal ... 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treas! Bills 
Public . 
Bank of England advances 
Treasury Deposits 
Miscellaneous Receipts (net). 


Total ordinary expenditure... 5,188,654 
New Sinking Funds 12,167 


repaid :— 
8,210 
44 


2,697,694 


102,111 


“Other debt,” external . ee | 


407,000 
15,167 


£5,209,075 £5,209,075 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments 
and receipts. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
New York on | ‘53 24 25 26 28 29 1 


Cents 
4024§ 
9 -680 


37-00 
25 “12° 


Cents | Cents | Cents 
4024§ | 4024§ | 402%§ 
89 -500| 89-430 | 89-430 
35 90 | 35 60 | 35-60 
25 -12° | 25-12* | 25-12° 
5-16 5-16 5-16 
4-10 4-10 4:10 
9-20 9-20 9-20 
23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 


t Free rate. § Bid. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


March 4, 1944 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s_. 


= - oO i Dec. Nov. Dec. 
al cael keel dee AssETs . | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 

156} 147 1371 135 | Gold and stg. exch 27-95) 33-23] 32-97) 33-05 
1,330! 1,208] 1,176! 1,264 Advances to State 27-94! 38-40) 38-40, 40-55 
7,448| 7/528| 7/638 7,638 | Investments 4-46| 10-32) 10- = 10-32 


583} 583) 583; 583 


81 82 82' 82 LIABILITIES 


Demand liabs.: State .... 
Banks and others 
Reserve to sight liabs. .... 


29-99) 35 aa 35 95! 36 -90 
10-88, 15-45) 15-73 16:07 
18-53, 28-89} 29-29 29°38 
47-0 | 40-5 | 40-70 59° “59 
% % % > 


8,537| 8,631] 8,706) 8,691 
626] 503] 518} 540 
774| 635, 568) 597 | _ 


68 -5% 91 -5%/91 6% 91 *8%|91 -9% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
4, 27, 3, 
1943 1943 1944 1944 
31 *39) 41-79) 41-79) 41-79 
9-07) 10-00) 9-08) 10-55 
53-09, 60-45) 57-86) 52-85 
158 -96 239 -57,/244 -37/244 -41 
20-57, 17-88) 19-00) 18-72 


124 -11,163 ales *26/164 -26 
159 —— = _ 05 


—% Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
22, | 29, | 12, | 19, 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
2-65, 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
22-91) 23-16| 22-91) 22-91 
1-59, 1-19, 1-51} 1-58 


ASSETS 

Gold and English ster 
Other coin, bullion, etc.... 
Call money, London 
Secrts. and Treas. bills.... 
Discounts and advances... 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued 


27-46) 27-44) 27-63] 27-61 | Deposits, etc 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEws’’ INDICES 


Security Indices 


30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.+ 


135-3 
135 °3 
135 +1 
135-1 
135 0 


104-0 
103 -3 
103-0 
103-2 
103 °5 


6,493 
| 5,153 


: 4, 772 4,466 


* July 1, 1935=100. “+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 1046 
(Feb. 18) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135-4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 
(1936-35= 100) 


———$—$—$—S—$—$ 


| Feb. 
9 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 


133°5 95-1 
99-9 93-1 
89 -6a 86-5 


100-9 93-6 94: 
4°35 4-70 4 


* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1944 
Feb. 18.... 
» 19... 
» 2l.... 


Average | Transactions 1944 
116-7 670,000 Feb. 22.... 
115-8 346,000* — 
115-8 594,000 eae. 


Average | Transactions 
Closed Closed 
115-5 943,000 
116 -4 1,162,000 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2.) ® Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal 


Con- New 
March 4, 1944 — i Money 
To Shareholders only 75,000 & 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 000. 
Including 
Conversions 


166,862,822 
216,593,474 


£ 
127,500 


Excluding 
Conversions 


156, sfo, 166 
209,287,974 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. 
ex. U.K. —— 


£ 
156,441,916 118250 Nil 155,843,166 480/150 258,250 
208,500,374 787,600 Nil 204,605,473 609,837 4,072,664 


* Conversions Restated. + Includes Government issues to February 22, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Foreign 


U.K. Deb. Pref. Ord. 





Pan 
rer 


Q 


a 
se8 
awa 


Centra 
U.RIy 
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4 March 4, 1944 
”“ | LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
: Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for cotiaary ote =; = 
ae | ie 
. Prices, Price, | Price, Yield, Prices Last two | , 
iS Prices, 3 Year 1944 N f Securi Feb. | Feb. Feb. et he 1944 g9|| Dividends Name of Security = 
9453 ne beo.t Se Janta Pehas ee oéa | 13ee | 19ee | High Low | te 1944 
5-05 High | Low || H ° . iron,Coal &Steel—cont. s. d. 
0°55 ——— sf Hl ose | 246 || tego {344 | Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 25/3 | *25/- \§ 0 OF 
“- mee || 798 | 794 | + 'guapy fs 2 94/9 | 90/6 5 a) 15°b|Cory (Wm) £1......... 93/9 | 93/9 |4 5 0 
1 no. | 1 Consols 4 wy (after 1957).|| 2 1 3.13 Og!|. 94/ : Sueutamncwe § Ge) oes a 3-6 
1 1 1004 | 100 V. 2% 1943-45..... “ 1oog | 119 8] 29/5 | 26/- 6b a (Guest Keen &c. Ord. £i.| 34/3 | Says") 516 0 
6 90 102% | 100$} || 102% [1014 |\Conv. 24% 1944-49... 102} | 10l}xd 2 9 5} ya 7 a: Tha! HadGelds Ord 10 39 | cos 'a ee $ 
6.07 104% | 102% || 103f° | 1024 ||Conv. 3% 1948-53... Toor | 2028 a 236 Sill soot | ag/s || t4.5| t2$e lStaveley Coal Ord. fi...) 50/3 | soxa 21S ot 
9-88 107 103 10 10 Conv. % (otter —- em | ae 3 52/44 12}c} 12 ¢ |Stewarts and Lloyds i 54/3 54/3 | 412 0 
9 “59 104# | 101 102% | 1 Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 102 | 102} ;1 1 7 || 54/ 4 €'b| 4 algeen, Hester Oc. 1.1 we | Soo lsu s 
° oT | 95% || 97h | 966 ||Funding 24% 1956-61. 3, 1238 3 il ion | “ose | 8 ¢| 20. ¢)Thomac(Richord)Oxd. 6/8 9°43 | 9/44 | 7 0 0 
101 99% || 1 1 Funding 23% 1952-57...|1 100 | 1003 | 213 9/|| 10/- 2: : 2b United Stel Ord f1-- || aeisea, act | Bas 8 
102; 99 1013 ne wees s% "1959-69... | i rt : - ; 19/8" Ws by b a |\Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/- 19/- § 5 3 
114 ‘unding sees 
‘H 0 100" || 101% | 100% |Nat Det 3% 1954-58...|| 101g | 1012 | 217 6 Sa oe || Nac} Nae asics eens a} 10/- | r0/- Na 
ae | eet Oe | fonts War Deis ata? toam-aull dose | sont 12 3 2) aaiag| 206 || Nie| Nile||Bradiord Dyers Ord. 21.) 216 | atic | Nil 
1014 1 100% ||War Bonds 24% 1949-51) 100¢ | 100 | 2 8 9 || 22/4 26/14 || Nilc| Nilc |'British Celanese Ord. 10/-\| 27.9 | 26/9 | Nil 
i | eaeunee ead ae | tr 12 oo) Se, | teat) fos| Necicsuoneeeg 166 | i6/- | _ Nil 
101} 99§ || 1013 | 972 |\Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65), 100 100 |3 0 0 | a 7% 5 6 38.4 ||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...) 46/3 4si9 1316 6 
‘i, me |i. ite ite eae te ie’ | tat 278 Sa cae | cae’ | Sue] 58 iCourasis Ora git. 54'~ | 52/-xd 217 6 
ae 1s | 112 ll 111§ ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 112 112, 13 0 8dj| 54/- | 51/6 we 32 c | Fine Cotton Spinners fi.|| 22 3 a2). 13 8 0 
= 103% | 1 102 1014 ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|} 101 101 | 217 3 || 23/6 = 3 - 5 b|'Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 3/9 3/9 | 4 0 0 
ae i 102% || 104% | 103, ||\War Loan 34% aft. 1952. 1034 om 3 7 64 suite < st "e ‘slhare foment th.) oe | ele a 0 
a4 41 wor | 201° | 201” | 201" Austria 3% 1985-83....|| 01" | aol’ | 217 6 || 75/6 | 72/6 || tebe] 20 forte ™4- | 72/9 | 5 9 
; ; Dom. & Col. Govts. {1101/3 319 0 
~ mie eS Se 59, 1946. mm |i ise Bae 26/9 Tha 1s 5 |\Grompton Park ‘A" §/e-,|| 28/- 9, | 317 6 
"6-08 ios 10 it lie Nigeria 5% 1950-60. ....|| 111 111 | 219 64] 93/- | 88/44 |) I7gc] lite a ee - 92/- | 92/6 | 315 3 
Soeeeme Gade 3 5 b||County of London £1...|| 4/6 | 41/- | 318 0 
7 a = | ” ree ~ — mi 3h 3 4 2 216 ist a 23 b ||Gas Light & be Ord. {ft we 19/- 7 
oa of | 89 || 100, | 99 |iLiverpoot $0 1954-64: ‘|| 100" | 100° | 3 0 0] 34/6 se | 2S] PolSceun ree a) ae | ME 122 3 
1 104 || 106g | 104 Middlesex t% 1957-62. 106 106 | 219 6 || 41/3 9 | St Seen ont ae 
° reign overnmen “ar es. 26/6 l-xd 2 0 0 
. 934 | 89  ||Armentine 34% Bas. 1972) 924 | 924 er °) 259 22/3" | be Diaries Ge 23/3 | a6 |6 7 6 
68 59} | 51  ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 59 59 |514 5e| 23/9 | as | 65 | ats |[Brotol Aeroplane fg. ie] we lcues 
28 25 204 ||Chile 6% (1929),....... 234 23 (7.5 Of = pot s| & chum a mel oe ise. 
49 51 474 |\Chinese 5% 1913... 50 49 Nil 35 list | 18 2| 1195 |Hawker Siddeier G2" vs | ses 1222 
974 | 88 94 92 ||Portuguese 3%......... 94 4 | 3 $10 a — 31] iat blitucas (Jeeccu) Ora. ji my | welSi 
76 | 564 ' 66% | 634 'ISpanish 4%............ ” : 43/43 | 40/48 || +74.5| $10 a Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 43/- | age |2 1 11 
Prices, L || Price, | Price, | Yield, |/105/- |100/- || 20 c| 20 c/|Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 ....:||101/3 | 00/- |4 0 0 
ai Year 1944 | gat, tm . Feb. Feb. Feb. , Shipping 
Jan.1 to Feb.29 Dividends Name of Security | 22, 29, 29, 24/44 | 22/103|| Nile abe Cunard Ord. {1 ........ 23/9 23/46 |2 2 6 
“High | Low || (a) (6) te) | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 || o4yap | 23/3 || 6 cl 6 Furness, Withy Ord. £1..1| 24" | 2a | $ 0 0 
| ee Te ae LP Ce S/9 || 24) § ; IRoyal Maal Lines Gra. fi) 23) als 4 0 
xed 47 | 403 Nil | Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|| 41 41 Nil 23/9 /- : S ¢[lUnton Castle Ord. 4. 1 We | ie jen 6 
+ | i il c!IB.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk)" 12g | 123 | Nal |] 18/4¢ | 17/3 ¢ 
14; | 12 Nile! Nil¢ |B.A. Tea and Rubber 
584 | 48 t2¢| +2c{lSan Paulo Ord. Stk. ....|| 49 50 | 4 0 Ot 1 14/9 || 2 c| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 15/3 | 15/- Nil 
ce 8 | 6b Nil | Nil |/U.Havana5%Cum.Pf£.Stk'| 9 82 Nil I z 24 Th b || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...|| 36/6 | 37/- |5 8 0 
3 $16 | $15% Nile} 2 c||Can. Pacific Com. $25... | $153 = 3 4 4]] 37/6 Tie : : Nil ¢||London Asiatic Rox’ 2/-.||2/- 11} Nil 
3 62 572 2a 24 Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 58$xd] 58 7 14 6 133 te bj Nile| Nile||Rubber Pltns. Trust f1..|| 18/~ a3 Nil 
1 1 1164 2ta| 24 |IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|, 1184xd| 1184 4 i 8 1/113 | 1/73 || 9 c| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. a 1/9 1/73 | ‘Nil 
0 | Sof | aye delim Ord Stocks ---| SOL | $0) 86 8] 29- | aN || 6 ¢| Nile |UniteaSuaBetong {1..,) 28/6 | aso" | Ni 
633 | 59} 2a@\ 2 d||L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 61 60 |612 3 115/73 |108/9 || 15 9|  @||Anglo-Iranion Ord, £1 . “Ilaa39 nye |31 0 
ad 66, 64} lia 2 6||London Transport ‘C’Stk.|| 66xd 66 418 6 76/10 10 b 24 a ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1... 79/4 18/9 |3 3 6 
1046 st 23 if? 2 cl\Southern Def. Stock ....|| 23}xd| 23} | 8 12 1 aa ia A 2 ; mite nl aa mein? & 
— wi) ee er ee eS 8) i ae e's a [Trinidad Leaseholds {1..] 88/- | 85/9 | 311 8 
' a is 
84/- | 80/- 7ta| 10 b|lAlexanders £2, {1 pd. ...|| 84/- 84/- |4 3 0 18/- | 14/9 10 b| 74.4 l|Assoc. Bat. Pe 5/-..|| 16/9 13 |5 7 6 
i Gial et blBank of England Steck..|| 37st | 37e¢ | 3 3 9 65/3 | 62/6 || 645| .2}a Assoc: P. Cement Ord. fil 63/- | es. | 217 0 
377 365 6 @| 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|| 375} 3764 | 3 3 9 / ; 10 10° ¢||Barker (John) Ord. £1.~.|| 61/103 €o/- |3 6 9 
£43 | £39 74 ¢| (g) ||Bank of Montreal $100. .|| £41 £41 |3 5 6hi| 62/6 roy at ¢| 96 6 [ieets Pace Sees teal s-| 436 | 43 |215 9 
30/6 | 28/- 4 5| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand {1)/ 30/- | 30/- | 310 Ojj| 44/- ly 7 5| 3 a|[British Aluminium f1..|| 47.9 | 47/9 |4 3 9 
mint) 36] pie ee. ee. | 153 21 sas lane” | tan ¢| tie 2lBeit-Amer Tobecss th AIG | rsdlea 130 
60/- | 53/6 3a b| Barclays (D.C.80.) ‘A’ £1 58/6 | 58/6 | 2 4 6 ||129/43 = Ma 6 | eae e IBritich Oxygen Ord. £1 | 806 | go/- | 315 0 
: 10} 9 23 b 4 Chartered of India £5 . 10 10 210 0} 81/3 — acl 4 sllCable & we Hag Stk...!| 80 803 | 419 5 
64/9 | 59/4 || 6 al 6 ds *A’ £5, £1 paid...|/ 6M- | 6l/- | 318 6), st |, Tie 12}a| 1736 |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|}145;- | 145/- |4 2 6 
eb. 94/6 | 89/- 8 a 8 b Midland £1, fully paid...}} 94/- 94/- | 3 8 0 1)145/- } 8 : 8 ¢'|Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl 40/6 40/6 |} 319 0 
23, | se | 5.2] 5 DINat. Dis. £24, fully paidl| 6 Bt S34 Ol ositaal aziat | 6 c| 8 ¢(iBlec.& Mus, Ind, 16 ..|| 289 | ge | 347 0 
944 19/- | 74/- Tta| 7}0||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 il 77/- | T1/- | 318 0}, 28/113 15/9 6 c| 6 c\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 17/3 | j6/6 | 3 12 
497 | 482 ate a b ||Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 495 495 3 8 9]| 19/- =e 12}4| 1235 ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ... 34/9 34/9 1312 0 
164 | 16% $14) 9 b|iStan.ofS. Africa£20,£5pd.| 16 | 16t | 4 6 0 || S5/4b | 32/ 746| 24a |\Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1|| 77/6 | 77/6 |211 9 
: Sigin tre... ve | Su. |3i8'0 (| 593 | 57/6 || 5°5| 3'a||lmperalChemicalOrd.il| 38/1¢| See [4 3 0 
6-1 93/9 | 89/- 9a} 96 Westminster vans 91/6 | 92/- y ! fae| q0 8 Imperial Tobacco Ora. £1 il it 24 0 
aS 28; | 278 || 50 B| 40 a|lAlliance £1, fully paid...|} 28 28 |3 4 3|| $38 $3 $2.00 ———— Rett as | Sh lens 
. 14 | 13) || 6/-6| 4/6a\\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 133 14 | 315 O|f 37/- | 35/3 t| ws cieaneenena tt Ge | oe lifes 
4-9 107/6 |103/9 || 16 a@| 16 b|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.|/105/- | 105/- | 3.16 0 || 66/103] 64/- | Seek eee Af Sill se- | sere 13 2 0 
as 28} | 272 || 10/-6| 40/-a||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|| 28 28 | 310 2 || 58/43 | 52/6 || 20 A moma h 101/103. asso. | San 6 
vr 13% | 13% || t17$a| ¢20 6||Pearl £1, fully paid..... ‘| 3h 13g | 215 O+/|102/6 | 99/3 De eee Co eof oa, RE Ss 
= 16 1 6/-a@| 6/-6||Phoenix £1, fully paid...|} 16} 164 | 313 9]] 31/9 | 27/0 10 ¢. * ¢ Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-||33/- 33/6. | 210 9 
234 21 +58°04c 59:08c ||Prudential a ‘APs ween 25 22¢ | 212 9F|| 33/105 aoe 6 ws Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 68/6 67/6 |4 0 0 
9 8 19 11_a@||Royal Exchange {1..... 9 9/3 6 9|| 68/5 | 66/9 || Sha} 10 d fainsdeasml oe | oe isa 
% | 8 | 5)sd| S)sallRoyal £1, 12/6 pala...) = St 310 51 oS | grag |-10 «| 10 5|\TubelnvestuentsOrd. fll x6 | see |4 3 0 
Investment Trusts a i t 32a| 83 ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1] 806 80/6 |3 2 0 
m8 | 2a" || 45] § diimvenmenetree Dek See gact | aast | 4ar a || sa | g96 apie s| Ta [United Molasses Ord eis] 323 | 32/3 | 5 1 6 
. Vel. . * 
i 9 2064 1b| 3a Trustee Corp. ¢ Ord. Stk. .|] 2064 | 2064 | 4 16 10 || 59/7} | 55/9 || 10 @| 30 b||Woolworth Ord. /-....j] 593 | 59/3 | 3 
ions B ies, &c. .4/- §ll 0 
od Isu/g |265/- || t5 a) 125, b|Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||167/- | 166/6 | 2 8 orl) 59/88 | 55/74 | 35 5) 45.0 AsantiGoldfieldsPra.4/-] 6116 | st/9 | § 11 0 
000 49/103) 87/6 || 10 b| 6a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|] 89/3 | 89/3 33 3 ou me ethene (Det) (24... || 179 1331912 0 
000 131/- | 123/6 || 18 6] ll a Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1/\130/- | 128/6xd| 4°1 ate | 353 Sha| (846) Randiontein Ord ti --/|| 33/4¢ | agile to ia 6 
101/6 | 98/6 7 @| 15}\|Ind Coope &c. Ord. 100/- | 100/- | 410 0 | J 18" 5 | Raokana Corp. Orde gi..|| aa Pus 
— 91/6 | 96/- 3 a| 13¢3 Mitchells & Butlers £1. et mee ie Se oe | aed el wee chneee Antelope Cpr. o/--.|| 109 | 0/74 | | Nil 
- 81/6 | 77/6 || 18 c| 6 @||Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 80/3xd, 78/+ | 412 0 || 12/9 ot Sol o tien Nigel Ord. 10/-- 571713 0 
ee ee of | st || 560| 2/6a\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 8 af | 4il 6 
50/6 | 48/6 1 b| 4 @ Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 49/9 | 49/9 | 4 8 3|| 9% >| 2° wane ls 104 Nil 
Yay Tae “8 nd poker ae Z a “ avi Id S = Tae. a Gacenaiek, 38% basis. _(f) Yield 1-67% basis. _ (g) Yield basis 6%. 
(a) Interim a. 'b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs ie! en Fl id. + Free of tax. 
an () “Auowing for exchange. (j) Yield 23% basis. (k) Includes 23% tax free. t Flat yie nce 
5 WwW NEW YOR 
iso | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS en oo oe ane 
- a Feb. Feb. | = Commeniat = — = — 
Receipt Aggregate Gross - Railroads. 23 29 | and Industrial. , 
xcluding & | “~— Week. ; | SeReceipts — Coast. 35% 36 Am. Smelting.. 374 37 | Int. Paper..... 142 134 
ee Name 2 | Ending |} CUNtha Pi... 32! abt | Anaconda... 258 26f | Net Distilers | Sot Sof 
, a 2 naconda..... j at. - 
5,580, - . | anne | ee me | banal Ney. Central a 182 Tr | Beth. Steel .... 59 57 | Nat. Steel..... 594 593 
9,287,974 Pennsylvania .. 29} 28} Briggs . a = ee ye 203 
Celanese of A... ‘oct. ‘ 
‘ B.A. and Pacific . 3 Feb. 26 | $2,060,000 |+ 90,000 | 58,583,000 |4. 2,709,000 | Southern....-: 80} 804 | Sears Roebuck. 85 ant 
wing B.A. Gt. Southern. ..| 35 26 | $5,889,000 |+ 214,000 |101,869,000 |+ 9,615,000 | » ytitities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 28* | Shell Union... 25} 253 
B.A. Western. ...... 35} °; 26| $1,104,000 |— 54,000 | 31,737,000 |+ 540,000 ‘Amer. Tel’... 158 158} | Eastman Kdk.. 130 1624 | Std. OiN.J.... 52% 53$ 
Ord. Canadian Pacific...) 7! >; 21]| $5,453,000 |+ 829,000 | 40:205,000 |+ 7,218,000 Int. Telep..... 12% 12] | Gen. Electric... 354 35 | 20thCen.Fox.. 218 214 
£ do. Gross....... 1 | Jan. 31 |$23,936,000 |-+ 5,008,000 |297,107,000c + 40243000c Pacific Light... 424 42% | Gen.Motors... 54% 54% United Drug... 123 124 
258,250 do. Net......... 1] x» 31} $2,839,000 |-+ 598,000 49,212,000¢ +1,024,000¢ | people's Gas... 59 60° | Inland Steel... 75 724 UGS. Steel..... 628 513 
079,664 Central Argentine ...| 35 | Feb. 26| $2,633,500 |+ 45,800 84,821,600 [+ 7957,750 |} SinPCal Ed... 23° 238 Int. Harvest... 702 708 West’house E.., 944 a3} 
of U. Rlys. of Havana... 35' ,, 26! ‘£71,366 |+ 10,239 1,735,865 |+ 109,087 W. Union Tel.. 41} 44 | Int. Nickel 27% 264* Woolworth .... ° 383 384 
. = — * S 7 . 
ae t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (c) Year 1943. Ex-Dividen 








' THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short aotice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 





























ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued , ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital oe Bhs .-. £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor £8,000,000 

£12,000,000 






(Not capable of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up) 

Reserve Fund ... v3 is ae ar --- £3,250,000 

Special Currency Reserve ..- ae _ --- £1,600,000 

Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON,. E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 








Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRAEASIA 


‘Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Oapital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... .. 9 o : 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve ee ee ee eee 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 4,500,000 

£13,500,000 





Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. . 
J. ¥. G@. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
FP. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 
Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINIO: 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of ‘e description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. egotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_ - 
RESERVE FUND - .- - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


























£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL _... int oe we 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... re ae as 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... eee £60,829,643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


“Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,257,341 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ...... os eee * eee £5,000,000 























Paid-up Capital me eee ane ese 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... pet 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund... ... Aas oe oe 1,785,000 
Currency Reserve ... sie . 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


















With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. : 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 
















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 






ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £83,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 















DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1950-55 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st May, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the Ist April, 1944, after which date the stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. ; 
For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents: of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in London, : 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
- 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st March, 1944. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT, REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
lst May, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the Ist April, 1944, after which date the stock will be trans- 


ferred ex-dividend. 
For Bank of Montreal, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st March, 1944. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
will be closed from 8th March to 21st March, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
R, L. HIRD, General Manager. 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 29th February, 1944. 








































UALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS. Several qualified Accountants 
under the age of 30 are required for positions in the Head 
Office, provincial factories or overseas companies of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited. Only men ees. from the 
Forces or who are not liable for military service on health 
grounds will be considered. Apply in the first place in writing, 
with very brief particulars of qualiftcations and experience, to the 
Central Staff Dept., I.C.I. Limited, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 














ee. Copies of The Economist for the years 1940, 
1941 and 1942. Offers to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
43 Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 







THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


though in short supply can s#ill be purchased daily up and down 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he wil] guarantee to supply you. 

























